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Business is the Modern Battle. 
Our great “captains of industry,” John Wanamaker 
Russell Sage, John W. Gates, John D. Rockefeller and 
pee Henry H. Rogers, all began life as salesmen. Salesmanship is the ability 

‘ to influence others. Thousands who have this innate ability are working for small 
salaries because they “never had the chance.” We teach them to help themselves. 


The West Point of the Business World is the Wood-Harmon School 


* P 4 
of Salesmanship. We give the finest training to our men, theoretical and: practical, paying 
them, according to proficiency, while they are studying. After a six months’ course they 
can graduate into positions with the largest real estate firm in the world, a’ business alike pleasant 
and profitable. Be a salesman—a commissioned officer in the Army of Success—not a private. 


New York City Property is Saleable the World Over. No real estate commands 
a readies*market. Almost everybody wants to own part of the great American metropolis, the 
growth of which has created the vast fortunes of the Astors, Goelets, Rhinelanders and thou- 
sands of smaller estates, and we sell for small monthly payments. 


One of Our Representatives Earned Nearly $40,000 in a southern city in three years. 
You wouldn’t object to doing that—would you? All right. Begin now. We charge a nominal 
fee of $1 for the course (as an evidence of earnestness). Send us your application, enclosing $1, 


and start at once. Address 
Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, or any commercial agency, Dept. AF4. School of Salesmanship 
nationdl bank, trust ith : 
ition <.. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


JOSH BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear is 
good for is to make a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles.” 


THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


It is the fleece of comfort, and can’t scratch 


Keeping out the cold and  - in the bodily heat is only the 
beginning of the good work o Wright's Health Under- 
Wear. It stands guard over the sensitive skin, preventing that 
sudden closing of the pores which.causes colds, coughs, and con- 
gestion in various parts of the body. 

Wright's Health Underwear, made by 2 recent process, 
of selected high-grade wool, is the best on the market. et it is 
in reach of ie of moderate means. Not a fad nor gimcrack. 
sunt, 8 sensible “‘loop-knit” woolen garment, lined with the fleece of 
comfort. 


Wright’s i232 Ribbed Underwear 


Is a protluct based upon the need of an underwear with-an unusually wide 
range of elasticity. It is knit on patented improved Spring Needle Knit- 
ting Machines, which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic properties. 
This makes a garment that positively keeps its shape under all conditions 
of extreme hard usage. It is so constructed that it stretches to fit perfectly 
‘any form, and when taken off the body resumes its normal shape and size. 
It is this permanently springy effect which characterizes it as unique 
among underwear. Made in beautiful fabrics of cotton, also wool. ; 


Inquire at your dealer’s for WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR and always look for 
the woven label trade-mark. WRIGHT'S 


yh Hae “TDressing for Health,” a valuable Sms —- 
booklet, free. RIBBED a 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 56 Franklin St., N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Coming to San An- 
Tour tonio, Tex., at the be- 

ginning of last week, 
the President formally accepted and 
dedicated at Fort Sam Houston the new 
chapel given to the army post by the peo- 
ple of the city. In the course of his brief 
address he said: 


“The army had not received the praise it 
deserves. Sometimes certain people _ at 
Washington take what you call a ‘fall out 
of the army.’ The supporters of the army 
do not come quickly enough or often enough 
to the defense of the attacks. They do not 
defend that army of devoted men as they 
should. I don’t think we can afford to reduce 
the army at all. Some statesmen see a threat 
when the talk is mfade to increase the army. 
I will leave it to the people of San Antonio 
to say if they fear that the free institutions 
of our country are endangered by an efficient 
army of 100,000.” 


During the journey from El Paso he had 
spoken at several railway stations. At 
Del Rio he had said: 


_ “IT am certainly very glad to see you look- 
ing sO prosperous. A man has to travel about 
the country to know what this country is, and 
in going about incidentally he is able to show 
himself and let the people of the country see 
the man they temporarily have assigned to the 
position of Chief Executive. I don’t remem- 
ber that there were a great many votes cast 
by this State in favor of assigning me to that 
position, but I am sot engaged in a partisan 
trip. I am only guing abroad trying to get 
information as to the condition of the country 
and the needs of the people. I am not here 
either as a Republican or as a Democrat.” 


On the night of the 18th he arrived at 
Gregory, three miles from the great 
ranch of his brother, Charles P. Taft, 
where he was to rest for four days. This 
ranch, whose area éxceeds 100,000 acres, 
faces three bays of the Gulf. While rest- 
ing there, the President played golf 
every morning. On the 2oth he wit- 
nessed a round-up of 1,200 cattle, with 


President Taft’s 


exhibitions: of roping and branding. 
Secretary Dickinson spent a part of his 
time in shooting ducks. On the 21st, the 
President went to the little settlement 
called Taft. It is on the ranch, and it 
cast a unanimous vote for the Republican 
national ticket last year. Speaking in the 
schoolhouse, he said: 


“IT have heard of this ranch for a good many’ 
years. I heard of it from David Sinton, Mrs. 
Charles Taft’s ‘father, who offered me the 
job once, if I could not make any better living, 
of coming down on his ranch and naming 
the calves, and, while it seemed to be a work 
that would probably take all my time, the 
amount earned per calf did not seem to be 
enough to be attractive. 

“Tt is a pleasure to be here and see you 
looking so strong and healthy and hear your 
contented voices. Is there anybody who is 
kicking? I don’t think you would have him in 
the community if he did. This place, how- 
ever, is only like a great many others. The 
country seems to be taking on a new develop- 
ment with reference to the agricultural prod- 
ucts necessary to feed the people. It is taking 
this on because everything that a farmer pro- 
duces 1s most expensive to buy. He gets the 
highest prices today that he ever has in the 
history of the country, and, therefore, every 
one who is looking forward to making a decent 
living is considering the question whether he 
has in him the elements of a good farmer, 
for there is no doubt that, taken as a class, 
the farmers are the most contented, the best 
situated, have the best homes and the best 
prospects of any class in the community. 

“I am glad to see that the largest building 
in the town of Taft is the school house, and 
where the school house is the most important 
building you can be very certain of several 
things. One is that there is no race suicide 
where they need so large a schoolhouse, and 
the second is they are looking forward to the 
education of their children in order that they 
may become good men and women and be- 
come good citizens.” 


On the 22d he went to Corpus Christi 
and there made an address at the conven- 
tion of the Interstate Inland Waterwavs 
League. Deep inland waterways, he 
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said, would not only extend commerce 
but would also control railroad rates. So 
far as the railroads were concerned, 
however, his desire was only that they 
should keep within the law and that their 
rates should be reasonable. Railroads 
should be encouraged. In some places, 
he declared, there was a disposition to do 
injustice to the railroads and to drive the 
corporations to a system of economy 
which prevented the development of the 
country thru which they pass. It was 
often the case that the citizens of a 
county would go to any extent to get a 
railroad into the county, but once there, 
not one would be a friend of the rail- 
road except perhaps the local counsel. 
He urged that the railroads should have 
“a square deal,” and that thru popula- 
prejudice they should not be deprived of 
reasonable profits. Taking up the sub- 
ject of conservation of natural resources, 
he repeated the substance of his earlier 
speech on this topic, saying in conclu- 
sion: 

We have not yet adopted the laws, but I 
hope to recommend them to Congress, by 
which the Government shall retain some con- 
trol over the use of coal lands (still owned 
by the Government and still to be put under 
private use), by which the water power sites 
shall be segregated from other parts of the 
public domain and parted with only ‘ under 
such conditions as shall enable the Govern- 
ment to procure a proper revenue therefrom 
and to regulate the rates charged by those 
who shali take possession of those sites and 
transform the water power into electricity.” 
He dined at the home of Mrs. King, 
whose famous ranch has an area of 
1,300,000 acres. Leaving Gregory that 
evening, he started for Houston. There, 
the following morning, he addressed a 
large audience from the balcony of a 
hotel. Miss Daffan, the chief officer of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, form- 
ally welcomed him and pinned to the 
lapel of his coat the Confederate colors, 
which he wore thruout the day. At 
Hempstead, speaking to the colored stu- 
dents of the Prairie View School, he 
said: 

“I congratulate you on the opportunities for 
useful education which you are receiving un- 
der the auspices of the State of Texas, and I 
congratulate the State that it makes no dis- 
tinction in furnishing those educational facil- 
ities to all its citizens.” 

Arriving at Dallas late in the afternoon, 
he went at once to the Fair Grounds, 
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where he made an address. Just before 
he reached the grounds, where the wait- 
ing crowd was somewhat turbulent, 
Louis Richtenstein, deputy county clerk, 
was bayoneted by a militiaman on guard. 
The man was at once taken to a hospital, 
where it was said that his wound was 
mortal. In the evening the President 
spoke at a banquet. He was very hoarse. 
On the morning of the 24th he started 
for St. Louis, there to begin his voyage 
of four days down the Mississippi. 
ed 

By promising immunity, 
Customs Frauds ue Loeb, Collector of 
at New York Customs at the Port of 
New York, has obtained the confessions 
of several weighers and inspectors in the 
service who have been conspiring with 
importers to defraud the Government. 
Three of these men have testified freely 
in the pending suit against the firm of 
A. Musica & Son, engaged in importing 
cheese, figs, etc., from Italy. The first 
was George Brehm, formerly an assist- 
arit weigher and now an inspector, who 
admitted that for two years and a half he 
had been helping importers to defraud 
the Government. This,he had done by 
reporting the weight of goods to be much 
less than it really was. His pay had been 
a sum equal to half of the duties which 
the importers thus avoided paying. For 
underweighing one consignment of 
cheese for the Musicas he had received 
$150. Part of this he had paid to three 
other weighers whom he named, Two of 
them are no longer in the service. The 
second confessing witness was George E. 
Birge, a weigher, who testified that he 
began such cheating in 1901. In connec- 
tion with the weighing of one consign- 
ment of cheese for the Musicas they had 
paid him $194. He had also cheated in 
weighing sugar. The third, William N. 
Hutchinson, testified that for his fradu- 
lent weighing of one lot of cheese for the 
Musicas he had received $500, out of 
which he had paid $120 to a weigher 
named Sawyer. Hutchinson admitted 
that he had solicited bribes from im- 
porters, going to their offices and offer- 
ing to make false weights. These dis- 
closures are believed to be only a begin- 
ning. Collector Loeb’s statements to the 


. press indicate that he has evidence of 
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frauds involving a much larger loss to 
the Government than the $2,000,000 for 
which the Sugar Trust made restitution. 
The confessing employees say that he 
has not only promised immunity, but has 
also assured them that they shall be re- 
tained in the service. By such agree- 
ments, which are approved by the Treas- 
ury Department, he expects to obtain the 
proof needed for the conviction of the 
corrupt importers. Much of this evi- 
dence has been laid before the grand 
jury, and it is understood that at least 


thirty indictments are about to be report- . 


ed. The testimony includes that of Oren 
Walker, an inspector already convicted, 
who admits that his frauds deprived 
the Government of about $1,000,000 in 
duties. 


a 
Justice Rufus W. Peck- 
Various Notes ham, of the United 


States Supreme Court, 
died on the 24th at his summer residence, 
near Albany, N. Y. He was appointed 
by President Cleveland in 1895, being 
then an Associate Justice of the New 
York Court of Appeals. He had almost 
completed his seventy-first year. 
United States Senator N. M. Johnson, of 
North Dakota, died in Fargo on the 2tst, 
at the age of fifty-nine. Senator Bur- 
ton and four other members of the 
Waterways Commission returned from 
Europe on the 23d, having spent two 
months in an inspection of rivers and 
canals. The Commission’s report will be 
submitted on January I. At Elgin, 
Ill., on the 19th, Speaker Cannon made 
a political address in which he defended 
himself and the House rules, attacked the 
Republican insurgents, asserted that Sen- 
ator Cummins was an ally of Mr. Bryan, 
and declared that the new tariff was the 
best one ever enacted. Dr. E. B. Per- 
rin, a wealthy resident of Arizona, was 
convicted some time ago jointly with 
John A. Benson upon the charge that he 
had conspired to rob the Government by 
fraudulent entries of public land. This 
judgment was reversed on appeal, and a 
new trial was ordered. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham now directs the Dis- 
trict Attorney at San Francisco to drop 
the case, saying that he is satisfied that a 
conviction cannot be obtained and that he 
is strongly inclined to the opinion that 
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Dr. Perrin is innocent. At the end of 
a recount of the votes cast at the recent 
primary election in San Francisco, Fran- 
cis J. Heney, the well-known prosecutor, 
was declared the legal nominee of the 
Democratic party for District Attorney, 
but he had a majority of only 65 over 
Charles Fickert, the candidate of the Re- 
publican and the Union Labor parties for 
the same office. Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Leavitt, daughter of William J. Bryan, 
denying a recent report, says she never 
had any intention of running for Con- 
gress in Colorado. She will sail on De- 
cember 1 for Germany, where her chil- 
dren are to be educated. Recent offi- 
cial reports show that at the end of the 
last fiscal year there were 946,194 names 
on the pension roll. During the year 
51,581 names were dropped, 48,312 of 
them on account of death. The payments 
for the year, $161,973,703, were larger 
than ever before. In the case of the 
Government against ex-Captain Oberlin 
M. Carter, to recover money alleged to 
have been stolen by him while engaged in 
river and harbor work, the Supreme 
Court, upon the application of the Gov- 
ernment, has ordered a stay of proceed- 
ings in the Circuit Court with respect to 
his application for a grant of additional 
counsel fees from the fund nowheld by a 
receiver, pending a settlement of the con- 
troversy. It was shown that out of $135,- 
000 so held, the court had already grant- 
ed $88,000 to him for such fees. Gov- 
ernor Blackburn, of the Panama Canal 
Zone, predicts that the canal will be tin- 
ished at the close of the year 1913. A 
joint army and navy board, nearly all of 
whose members have been appointed, 
will soon visit the Isthmus to make an 
inquiry as to the fortifications to be erect- 
ed at the terminals of the canal. 


ad 


In the Philippines a ty- 
phoon of unusual severity 
swept across Northern and 
Central Luzon on the 17th, causing a 
loss of twelve lives and much property. 
The famous Benguet road, from Dagu- 
pan to Baguio, where the Governmert 
has established a summer capital and a 
health resort, was so greatly damaged 
that the necessary repairs, it is said, will 
cost - $250,000. Several suspension 
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bridges were destroyed. —— Forty-six 
Russian families, in all 214 persons, have 
been brought from Manchuria to Hawaii, 
where the men will work on the sugar 
plantations. The Hawaiian immigration 
agent who procured these laborers says 
that not less than 100,000 Russians in 
Manchuria, among them many who 
served in the war with Japan, would like 
to go to Hawaii and take the places of 
the Japanese workmen there-———A spe- 
cial session of. the Hawaiian Legislature 
has been called, to consider amendments 
to the Territory’s organic law designed 
to encourage the taking of homesteads 
by settlers and to provide for the distrib-. 
ution of lands by lottery instead of by 
auction. During the recent strike of 
the street sweepers in Havana, General 
Velez, Cuban Secretary of State, criti- 
cised Dr. Duque, Secretary of Sanita- 
tion, for his conduct, and was promptly 
challenged by the latter to fight a duel. 
The resignations of both of these Cabinet 
Ministers were placed in the President’s 
hands. Their seconds have referred the 





controversy to a court of honor, and it is 


said that there will be no duel. In the 
case against Sefior Nodarse, the Cuban 
Postmaster-General, who shot and se- 
verely wounded the editor .of a satirical 
journal because of an offensive cartoon, 
the Public Prosecutor asks the court for 
a sentence of imprisonment for three 
years and eight months. 





a 
: In Nicaragua, both the 
The Revolution Government and the 


in Nicaragua evolutionists profess to 


be expecting success in a short time. 
President Zelaya asserts that the revolu- 
tionists cannot possibly win; on the 
other side the prediction is made that he 
will surrender within three weeks. Gen- 
eral Estrada, Provisional President and 
commander of the revolutionists, has ap- 
pointed Dr. Salvador Castilla, Jr., Min- 
ister to the United States and has asked 
for recognition at Washington. Our 
State Department says to the public that 
it has been the usage of our Government 
“to withhold communication with the 
revolutionary parties in foreign coun- 
tries unless they be in practical control 
of the machinery of government of the 
state, administering its laws in orderly 


fashion, with the acquiescence of the 
people, and in a position to fulfil respon- 
sibly all obligations of treaty and inter- 
national law.” General Estrada has 
issued an address in which he says: 

“My sole ambition is to be of service to my 

country, and I hope to accomplish, with the 
aid of my patriotic and honest fellow citizens, 
the rehabilitation of liberty on this soil, for- 
ever the shrine of Nicaraguan patriotism. Our 
brethren of the interior, armed and ready, are 
awaiting us with lips set. in grim determin- 
ation; let us hasten there that we may obtain 
our liberty.” 
There are conflicting reports about the 
situation at Corinto, the chief Pacific 
port. Both parties claim it. The pris- 
ons of Managua, the capital, are said to 
be full of political prisoners. Zelaya paid 
at Washington, last week, the first in- 
stalment, $50,000, in settlement of the 
Emery claim. Several prominent offi- 
cers in the district now controlled by 
Estrada have accepted banishment by 
him in preference to imprisonment. It 
became known on the 25th that the first 
important battle had been fought at Boca 
San Carlos, on the San Juan River, 
where 1,000 of Zelaya’s -soldiers were 
routed by General Chamorra. Two 
Krupp siege guns and 400 rifles were 
captured. It is said that 100 of 
Zelaya’s men were killed. Two 
special Commissioners from Honduras 
are in New York, engaged in ne- 
gotiations for the refunding of their 
country’s debt by a syndicate of New 
York capitalists—The revolution in 
Santo Domingo gains in force, and it is 
said that nearly all of the frontier ad- 
joining Hayti has been taken from the 
Government. After a battle at Canongo, 
last week, the revolutionists captured 
Guayabin, Sabaneta and Villa Lobo. 


Bd 


A way out of the deadlock be- 
tween the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords on the 
question of the finance bill has been sug- 
gested by the Times and the Spectator. 
that is, the holding of a referendum by 
which the question could be voted upon 
by the people directly. Such a measure 
is entirely unprecedented in British par- 
liamentary history and would require 
special legislation. In case it should be 
adopted by the Government, a bill 
authorizing the referendum and provid- 





British 
Politics 
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ing for the necessary expenses would 
have to be passed by both houses. The 
plan does not meet with much favor 
from the press. The King is actively 
engaged in trying to prevent a constitu- 
tional crisis and is supposed to be urging 
the Lords to accept the bill as it ‘is. 
Whatever they may decide to do, -there 
is no probability that an election will be 
held until January. The Irish land bill 
has passed the committee stage in the 
House of Lords; the compulsory pur- 
chase clause was not eliminated, as was 
threatened, but modified by the provision 
that the necessity for compulsion in each 
case must be proved before a special 
tribunal——-Mr. Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has announced 
to the House of Commons that the con- 
cessions which had been made in the 
finance bill would result in a decrease in 
the revenue amounting to $10,500,000, 
while the increase expected from the 
death duties, land tax and post office 
department would only be about $9,250,- 
ooo. In order to meet this deficit he pro- 
posed to make a further draft on the 
sinking fund of $2,500,000. 
ad 


The Spanish Ministry * we gr es 
Overthrown Pp deel om, 
remier Maura 

had to face a difficult situation. The war 
in Morocco had been unduly prolonged 
and expensive, and severe measures had 
been taken against the rioters in Barce- 
lona, culminating in the execution of 
Professor Ferrer. The indignation 
meetings held in European and Amer- 
ican cities showed that the outside world 
took a harsher view of the action and 
method of the Government than the 
Spaniards themselves, and it was impos- 
sible for the Government to hold its 
position in opposition to the reflex feel- 
ing which this aroused in Spain. King 
Alfonso is said to have had a stormy 
interview with Premier Maura, in which 
he denounced him for not having given 
him an opportunity to exert his preroga- 
tive of royal clemency in the Ferrer case. 
In the Cortes the Ministry was made the 
subject of bitter attacks, in which the 
Liberals joined with the Republicans and 
Socialists in declaring that they would 
refuse to discuss even the most urgent 
measures so long as Maura was in 
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power: The leader of the opposition 
was Sefior Moret y Prendergast, who 
was Premier three years ago and who 
now, upon the resignation of Sefior 
Maura, becomes the head of the new 
Liberal Cabinet. When the Liberals 
were in power before they failed to ful- 
fil any of the expectations of their sup- 
porters, and were so divided and uncer- 
tain in their policy that they could not 
command a suitable majority in the 
Cortes. Five changes of ministry took 
place in eight months, and finally, on 
January 25, 1907, Sefior Maura and the 
Conservatives came into power. The 
stability of the new Ministry is uncer- 
tain. The only policy on which the Lib- 
eral and radical members of the Cortes 
can unite is anti-clericalism, and they 
are powerless to do anything in this line 
because the majority of the Cortes is 
still Conservative and Clerical in its 
tendencies. The new Cabinet is expect- 
ed to restore the constitutional guaran- 
tees in Barcelona and Gerona, and re- 
move the censorship except for telegrams 
relating to the Moroccan campaign, The 
Government has announced its intention 
of giving the army in Melilla everything . 
necessary for the accomplishment of its 
mission; still, it is not probable that its 
policy will be as aggressive as that of 
the former Ministry. There is a revival 
of the rumors that General Weyler. 
known to America for his conduct of 
military affairs in Cuba, will be placed 
in charge of the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco. The documents in the Ferrer 
case have been published by the new 
Government. There is little disorder in 
Spain at present. This is doubtless due 
in large part to the stringent measures 
of the police. Notwithstanding the nu- 
merous threats of assassination, King 
Alfonso has been driven in his carriage 
at slow pace thru the streets of Madrid, 
with Queen Victoria at his side. 
Js 

To avoid any unpleas- 
ant demonstrations or 
attempts at assassina- 
tion during the meeting between the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Italy, 
the Czar’s visit was arranged to take 
place at Racconigo, a town of about 
9,000 inhabitants, 16 miles south of 
Turin. Thousands of soldiers and police 


The Czar’s Visit 
to Italy 
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were brought in to guard the sovereigns, 
and the entire district was under strict 
surveillance for days before the event 
took place. The Czar chose a very 
roundabout way of journeying from 
Odessa to Racconigo, ostentatiously 
avoiding passing thru Austria, a move- 
ment to which great political significance 
is attached. ‘the four countries thru 
which he passed—Russia, Germany, 
France and Italy—provided almost a 
continuous double line of patrols to 
guard the railroad. Between Modane, 
on the French frontier, and Racconigo, 
the line was protected by 23,000 Italian 
soldiers. Queen Helena, the Dowager 
Duchess of Genoa, Princess Letitia and 
the Duke of the Abruzzi were in the royal 
party at the palace. On October 24 the 
two sovereigns spent the afternoon 
shooting pheasants and hares, and in the 
evening a state banquet was held, fol- 
lowed by a concert conducted by Mas- 
cagni. The occasion was of especial in- 
terest because it was the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the marriage of Victor Em- 
manuel and Helena of Montenegro. The 
socialists and anarchists attempted at 
various cities to get up demonstrations 
of protest against the Czar, but they 
failed to receive popular sympathy be- 
cause the Italian people hoped that the 
visit meant that Italy would receive 
some support from Russia in her oppo- 
sition to the aggressions of Austria. The 
Czar was accompanied by his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Isvolsky, and 
with King Victor Emmanuel were 
Premier Giolitti, Foreign Minister Tit- 
toni and other prominent officials. 
Among them was Signor Nathan, Mayor 
of Rome, whose presence in the court 
party was something unprecedented, 
since he is a republican and socialist, and 
a leader of the anti-clerical movement in 
the capital. The result of the confer- 
ence between the two Foreign Ministers 
has not yet been given to the public. 
Js 

The most spectacular of 
all aeroplane flights was 
made by Count de Lam- 
bert, on the afternoon of October 18. 
Leaving the aerodrome at Juvisy, he rose 
to a height of about 250 feet and headed 
northward for Paris, a distance of 13 


Achievements 
in Aviation 


miles. As he approached the city he as- 
cended higher until finally he circled far 
above the Eiffel Tower, probably reach- 
ing an altitude of 1,500 feet from. the 
ground. He then returned to Juvisy, 
dropping at dusk into the field before the 
grand stand, where he was received with 
great applause by the anxious spectators. 
Henri Deutsch has given $10,000 to the 
aero club in honor of this exploit. The 
machine used by Count de Lambert was 
a Wright biplane. An accident occurred 
at Juvisy the same afternoon when M. 
Blanc, an inexperienced aeronaut, in at- 
tempting a flight with a Blériot machine, 
turned the rudder the wrong way and 
steered into the grand stand mortally 
wounding a woman and injuring a dozen 
other persons. The two aeronautic 
meets in England during the past week 
failed to develop anything remarkable 
with the exception of a flight made at 





Blackpool by Hubert Latham in his 50 ° 


horse power monoplane. The wind was 
blowing hard in squalls sometimes reach- 
ing 50 miles an hour, but having prom- 
ised the Grand Duke Michael and his 
wife that he would fly regardless of the 
weather, he made two circuits of the 
course. The machine pitched, rocked 
and soared in most birdlike manner and 
in going with the wind is said to have 
reached a speed of 80 or go miles an 
hour. Wilbur Wright’s instruction 
work in College Park, Md., has been re- 
markably successful. He has made many 
flights a day, often with one or two Sig- 
nal Corps officers who are learning the 
art, and he beat all records except his 
brother’s by carrying Lieut. F. E. 
Humphreys for 42 minutes. He is mak- 
ing some changes in his machine, the 
most important being the removal of one 
of the elevating planes from the front to 
the rear of the aeroplane, in imitation of 
the European models, which has greatly 
improved its steadiness. 
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Forei The frontier dispute between 
Not = Norway and Sweden, which 

had been referred to the Hague 
Tribunal arbitration, has been decided. 


The award gives the Grisbadarne Islands’ 


to Sweden, while Norway gets Skjoette. 
The tribunal decided in favor of the old 




















SURVEY OF 


Swedish boundary line-———The Russian 
Duma and the Council of the Empire 
opened on October 23. No formidable 
opposition is expected in the Duma to 
Premier Stolypin’s policy. His chief 
difficulty will be the Finnish question. 
Active steps are being taken by the Gov- 
ernment toward the annexation of the 
Province of Viborg. This will probably 
be effected next year by an imperial 
edict without regard to the protests of 
the Duma or of the Finnish Diet. It is 
a part of the general policy of the Rus- 
sian Government for the consolidation of 
the empire, and has the appearance of a 
special act of retaliation because of the 
sympathy manifested by the Finns for 
the Russian radicals during their strug- 
gle with the autocracy. When the first 
Duma was dismissed, the majority of 
the members adjourned to Viborg and 
issued from there a manifesto of a revo- 
lutionary character. Large numbers of 
Russian troops have been placed in the 
Province of Viborg and in the cities of 


‘Finland. The Finns seem quite power- 


less to maintain the ancient autonomy of 
the grand duchy. The elections held 
last week in Saxony were the first under 
the new law enlarging the suffrage. The 
result of the first balloting was the over- 
throw of the Conservative majority and 
the election of a large number of Social- 
ists. In the old Diet the Conservatives 
had 48; in the new they have only elected 
13 representatives and have a chance in 
14 precincts on the reballoting. The 
Socialists, who had only a single seat 
formerly, have now 16, and will take part 
in 57 second elections on November 2. 
The National Liberals, who formerly had 
31 seats, have elected 4 and will contest 
27 more. The chief gains of the Social- 





‘ists were in Dresden, Leipsic and Chem- 


nitz. In the elections of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden on the same day, the 
Socialists also made considerable gains. 
They will have at least 10 representatives, 
as against 3, and may gain many more 
in the second elections. A skirmish 
took place between the Turkish and Bul- 
garian soldiers on the frontier in the 
Serres district. Four Bulgarian shep- 
herds were arrested by the Turks and 
the Bulgarian soldiers attempted a res- 
cue. Strong earthquake shocks were 
felt last week on the slope of Mount 
Etna and vicinity. Many of the houses 
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in Acireale and other villages were over- 
thrown, but only one person was killed. 
Mount Vesuvius is in a state of active 
eruption and has thrown up quantities of 
stones. The disturbance is the most vio- 
lent since 1906. A new scandal in 
connection with the Kongo Free State 
has been started by the revelation of an 
officer of a rubber company. He claims 
that during the last two years the com- 
pany’s agents have tortured and killed 
many natives, burned villages and forced 
the natives to work for them by impris- 
onment and punishment.——The officers 
of the Greek army, who have been pro 
moting the movement for the abdication 
of King George, are said to favor offer- 
ing the throne to the Duke of the Abruzzi 
in case their efforts are successful. King 
George, in compliance with their de- 
mands, has instructed his three sons, 
who were officers in the army, to resign 
their positions. Prince Luigi, Duke of 
the Abruzzi, is a cousin of the reigning 
King of Italy and well known to the 
world because of his exploits in moun- 
tain climbing and Arctic exploration. 
The Military League is‘ becoming more 
arbitrary and dictatorial, as it meets with 
no effective opposition from Government 
or King. It has gone so far as to force the 
King to dismiss from the army the two 
prominent officers who remained loyal 
and refused to join in the recent mutiny. 
The first steps toward the establish- 
ment of a constitutional régime in China 
were taken on October 14, when, in ac- 
cordance with imperial edict, provincial 
assemblies were held to consider desir- 
able changes in the form of government 
and to elect delegates to a national con- 
stitutional convention. The assemblies 
have only advisory powers at present, 
but may later develop into legislative 
bodies for their respective provinces. 
The members are drawn from the gentry 
and student classes, but officeholders are 
excluded. The dispute between the 
Russian authorities at Harbin, in Man- 
churia, and the German consul, has been 
settled by the withdrawal of German 
protection from the brewery which re- 
fused to pay the Rusian taxes. The 
Turkish Government has refused to 
compensate foreigners for the losses oc- 
casioned by the Adana massacres, on the 
ground that the disturbances were un- 
avoidable. 
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BY E. P. POWELL 


O my taste vacation should never be 
in the summer, but in the winter. 
I would run away from the frost 
spears rather than from the hot rays of 
the sun. I believe that our schools even 
would do better if they were built in big 
groves, with orchards and gardens, and 
kept open all summer, giving them a 
three months’ vacation in the middle of 
winter. I am getting more new fash- 
ioned as I grow older, and less able to sit 
down quietly and let the world take its 
pace. At any rate, my vacation begins in 
November, and it begins on an ocean 
steamer headed for Savannah. Of 
course, we must hustle our apple picking 
and get the last of the crop into our cus- 
tomers’ hands before we turn the key 
and follow the birds. 

Florida is so entirely unique among 
the States that to know it is to know a 
new world. I had heard of it only thru 
tourists, and supposed it was a flat spread 
of sand, where one might mostly see la- 
goons full of alligators, but on the higher 
grounds, orange groves and gardens of 
pineapples. When I found the real 
Florida I discovered rolling: hills, hold- 
ing between them the most charming lit- 
tle lakes, and covered with pines stand- 
ing 80 feet high; where the seasons got 
so mixed that they averaged a continual 
June. One must think twice in midwin- 
ter to be sure it is not midsummer. I 
found the trees as much puzzled as my- 
self, not knowing just when to blossom 
or when to go to sleep. This backbone 
of Florida is 100 miles long and 50 wide, 
and is almost unknown to tourists. 

Our Lakes.—Our lakes are rather 
small bodies of water, from half a mile 
to 5 miles in diameter, of all shapes, and 
generally surrounded by high sloping 
land. They must be very old bodies of 
water, for the bottom of them is deep 
with muck, as black as night. They are 
just big enough, many of them, to wrap 
right into your farm homestead and call 
your own. The pines stand close about 
them and look at their faces in the wa- 
ter, where they are as distinct as on land. 
I have Lake Lucy in front and Lake 
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Emerson at the rear. ‘he first of these 
is half a mile over it, and is such a mir- 
ror as artifice could not construct. The 
sun going down thru the big pines, at 
night, lays great beams of scarlet, like a 
bridge, over to my side. There is an alli- 
gator somewhere in its sandy bottom, 
and he shows himself occasionally, but is 
harmless and interesting—a fine sample 
of a departing race. Ducks cleave the 
water in large numbers, shouting glee- 
fully as they swim races or dive and 
swim under water. So quiet is the wa- 
ter that one may row out to the middle 
of the lake in the early morning and 
write an article for THE INDEPENDENT. 
While he is there white egrets and blue 
herons will be fishing around the bor- 
ders, and mourning doves will be calling 
from a grove of young pines just at the 
head of the lake. I know few things 
more beautiful and entrancing than one 
of these gems set in green, to be played 
over and enjoyed by all living creatures 
—the very ideal of perfect peace. 

Our Parks.—A pine forest is always a 
grove, and not a close woods, like ours 
at the North, of beech or other decidu- 
ous trees. It resembles a village park, 
as if gracefully planted by some skilful 
landscapist ; only these great Jove-heade 
pines have been growing two hundr¢ 
years or more, for many of them-are-100 
feet high, and their shafts, 2 feet in diam- 
eter, are clean of limbs for the first 60 
feet. The rough bark resists fire, so that 
when the annual burning over occurs not 
many trees are injured—only, if one do 
get on fire, what a furious torch of pitch 
it is! Long tresses of Florida moss hang 
down from the higher limbs, and, sway- 
ing gracefully, tell you which way the 
wind blows. Our roads wind about un- 
der the trees, trailing their way from 
home to home and town to town, almost 
always favoring you with shade. 

Our Mornings.—Morning is the glory 
of the day anywhere. I pity the night- 
hawks, who sleep away the sweeter part 
of life—when the dew is gemming the 
grasses, and the honeysuckles about the 
house are sending greetings over to the 
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clover in the meadows. Our Florida 
mornings are the most delightful in the 
world, The nights are invariably cool, and 
the mornings have that sweet freshness, 
fragrant with orange blossoms and pine 
exhalation, which make it impossible for 
one to remember that ke ever had an ill. 
About eleven o’clock the days grow 
warmer, but breezes meet each other 
from the Atlantic and from the Gulf. 
Queer sounds they make, inquisitively 
hunting thru the forests and up the bay- 
heads. A northwester once or twice a 
year comes blowing his fingers thru the 
pines, but he soon sweats himself into 
moderation. 

Our Nights—Our nights are a new 
kind of day. These pine needles do not 
cut off the moon rays, as do big-leaved 
trees, and the shadows seem to go walk- 
ing about with you. The lightning bugs 
in February fly away up in the tree tops, 
and they give long streaks of nearly con- 
tinuous flame. Occasionally, over the 
lake, one of them sees his reflection as 
an inviting mate, and he dips down to 
drown love forever. There are some 
spells so quiet, so sincere, when the moon 
and all the stars seem surely talking to 
us, that I feel I am attending a conven- 
tion of the universe. 

Our Wild Flowers.—These are never 
quite absent, but after the first of March 
they begin to revel and riot in their abun- 
dance and variety. Real spring begins 
with February, and by the middle of that 
month the blue violets on long stems 
stand up with the new grass, blinking at 
you as you pass by, and every one won- 
dering that you do not stop to pick it. 
But then it is violet time all the year 
round. As the days widen you should 
see the wild children multiply, almost all 
of them legumes, with big roots. I have 
heard their names, but Nature did not 
put on these tags, and I do not care to 
remember them. They are as beautiful 
as sweet peas, and most of them are lav- 
ender and yellow, but the Cherokee bean 
stands in huge spikes of brilliant scarlet. 
I thought to sod my two acres of front- 
age; but when the sensitive plants spread 
me a delicate carpet, and a thousand 
legumes shot their novelties up thru, I 
said, “No art can equal this; let it alone.” 
So my yard will be a wild flower garden 
always. 
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Our Birds—The first to greet us in 
the morning is the mourning dove, 
plaintively calling from the distance, 
with notes holding a good deal of ven-. 
triloquism. Bob White then ~ comes 
marching thru your lawns, only some- 
times he leaves off the bob and simply 
says white. There are a lot of fool 
Northerners, who come down here and 
shoot every one of these beautiful and 
useful creatures that they can find—for 
no. other reason than because they lack 


souls to appreciate the beautiful. Now - 


the cardinal bird is singing in the orange 
grove, a flame of scarlet even brighter 
than our tanager. Mocking birds are 
everywhere, singing a repertoire of non- 
sense, either backward or forward as it 
happens, and never anything like as mu- 
sical as a catbird. He is a tame, saucy, 
sociable fellow, eating mulberries, and 
ready to pick up at your feet any bit of 
food that he likes. The red-winged black- 
bird is our real musician ; in flocks in the 
pine tops you might take them for a band 
of Swiss bell-ringers—silvery and sweet 
beyond compare. Some years the robins 
and the bluebirds are here in vast num- 
bers, filling our bayheads with eternal 
chatter and song, and surrounding our 
lakes in clouds; but some years they do 
not show up at all. 

Our Verandas.—Our verandas are the 
best part of our houses. We make them 
broad and at least half way around the 
whole house. Ten, or 12 feet deep is 
none too much, and then you should en- 
close the whole with wire netting and a 
screen door, so that it shall be fly-proof. 
As for mosquitoes, we have so few here 
that we do not mind them. When you 
have well defined your veranda, two 
stories high possibly, and supplied it with 
Morris chairs and rattan rockers, and 
hammock beds, you need say nothing 
more about your house. 

Our Fireplaces—Yes, there is one 
more feature of a Southern home worth 
talking about. Of course, we burn pine 
knots and the big cones which drop lib- 
erally everywhere. There is enough of 
them to defy waste for one hundred 
years, and, as most of my 200 acres are 
pine parks, I for one shall never catch up 
with the need of firewood. The pine is 
so full of pitch that a newspaper will set 
it on fire. About five o’clock of an ordi- 
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nary winter’s day the fireplace is throw- 
ing out a delicious fragrance and a wel- 
come heat. We toast our feet, tell stories, 
think about our Northern friends, and 
after supper read the papers, get sleepy, 
and go to bed. 

Our Oranges.—This is the one thing 
that you cannot exaggerate, for an orange 
grove or orchard is a thing of delight all 
the year round. The round-headed trees, 
limbed nearly to the ground, are beaten 
by nothing in the world, either in flower 
‘ or in fruit, but by an orchard of apple 
trees, The white orange flower cannot 
compare with the king of fruits dressed 
in pink and white. Yet wonderful is this 
cloud of fragrance that rolls over the 
world from an orange grove; and mar- 
velous is the beauty of a grove loaded 
with golden balls that bend the limbs 
down in graceful curves. You can eat a 
half dozen before every meal, and do no 
harm to your stomach or your con- 
science. There are enough for every- 
body and all. 

Our Neighbors.——Of course the hu- 
man is the most important affair, even 
in the woods. Most of the folk are 
Northerners, and a good average lot they 
are; opinionated as people ought to be; 
but opinions that are worth anything are 
like two whetstones; rub them together 
and both vanish. The Crackers make 
splendid farmers and are fond of -razor- 
backs. These animals are sometimes 


classed as hogs, but a hog has some vir- 
tues, and a razorback has none. He 
knows every sweet-potato patch within 
ten miles, and he studies diligently how 
he shall get at them. Unfortunately he 
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has brains. The negroes are a quiet and 
clever lot, with a good deal of working 
capacity, and under a slow momentum ot 
betterment. 

Our Tourists——A genuine tourist is a 
curious creature; his eyes continuously 
rolling, yet seeing nothing beneath, the 
surface. He goes blindly anywhere and 
everywhere, paying astounding bills, and 
rather proud of it. He rarely gets one 
hour of comfort, and after he has spent 
his roll he goes home supposing he 
knows all about Florida. . The proper 
thing to do, if you wish to know the 
country, is to settle somewhere; build a 
home, have a garden and orchard of your 
own, and a lake also if you can. Ina 
couple of winters you will have saved 
enough out of hotel bills to pay for a 
snug cottage and ten acres of land. 

This is the way to spend your vacation. 
If you are a Yankee, with Yankee hands, 
you can build most of your house your- 
self. You will then have fish from your 
lake; oranges, loquats, plums, persim- 
mons, pears, mulberries, huckleberries, 
blackberries and strawberries in your or- 
chard; eggs and honey in your back 
yard; all sorts of vegetables in midwin- 
ter, and bushels of roses all the time. 
You can come and go as you please, and 
you will study the.country from a van- 
tage point. Your outgoes: need not ex- 
ceed one dollar a week in cash. A teach- 
ers’ club could do eyen better. You could 
rent or own a cow and horse, and all 
winter, while the North is racked with 
storms, you will have weather so nearly 
perfect that some of you might throw up 
your commissions. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


















The New Theater 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor oF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


went to New York to attend the 

exercises in celebration of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the New 
Theater. It was a memorable occasion, 
and some of us felt that history was be- 
ing made. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt 
was the presiding officer ; speeches were 
delivered by the Mayor, by the president 
of the college, by Augustus Thomas, the 
four men representing the founders of 
the institution, the government of New 
York, the university, and the stage. A 
poem was read by Richard Watson Gil- 
der and the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
sung by Geraldine Farrar—sung better 
than I had ever heard it sung before, 
even tho the words were not correctly 
given. Easily recognizable in the audi- 
ence were actors, managers, playwrights 
and men of letters; the most conspicuous 
figure was glorious old John Bigelow, 
who, at the ripe age of ninety-one, was, 
as is his way, looking forward and not 
back. I had for some weeks so keenly 
anticipated the pleasure of this day that, 
before walking over to the theater, I 
thought I would see what the great met- 
ropolitan journals had to say about it. 
To my intense surprise, I found that the 
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Sun, the Times, the Tribune and the 
Herald for December 15 contained not 
one word, either by way of news or by 
way of comment, concerning the fact 
that the cornerstone of the New Theater 
was to be laid that afternoon. And on 
the next day there was not a single allu- 
sion to this event or to the enterprise on 
the editorial pages of the Sun, Times, 
Tribune, Herald or Evening Post. 

The hostility of the so-called Theatri- 
cal Trust to the New Theater is not 
wholly easy to understand, nor did I be- 
lieve it to be a fact until I read in the 
Sun for January 16, 1009, a column ac- 
count of the fifth annual dinner of the 
Association of Theatrical Managers, 
which took place the night before. The 
speech of the evening was made by Mr. 
Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, who seemed 
on this occasion to lack some of his ac- 
customed cheerfulness. He did not like the 
New Theater, and said so, with that 
frankness of speech characteristic of his 
offhand remarks. As reported in the 
Sun, he deelared in an ironical manner: 

“Probably a new theatrical era is about to 
dawn upon us. The millionaires, having tired 


of ping pong and the horse show, are now tak- 
ing up the management of grand opera and the 
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theater as a hobby. And what is going 
to be done there? Create new stars? No; 
they are going to offer positions to the stars 
that were made thru your energy, experience 
and capital. They certainly do not want us to 
think that the New Theater is intended as a 
place of amusement for the people. Many 
hundreds of millions of dollars are invested 
in theaters thruout the country, all of which 
were acquired before the millionaires took up 
theater management as their pastime. The 
successful stars I have referred to all made 
their reputations and pleased theatergoers be- 
fore the millionaire angel appeared on the 
scene. The first tune that is played in-the 
New Theater ought to be: 


‘I want to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand. 
For a crown upon my forehead 
I’ll have a checkbook in my hand. 


“I see that at the Metropolitan Opera House 
they have called in dramatic physicians. I 
hope that Drs. Dillingham and Latham will be 
able to relieve the financial plan, but take it 
from me, when they call for first aid to the 
injured at the New Theater it will be surgeons 
they require, and veterinaries at that.” 


I have a high respect for the shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom of Mr. Erlan- 
ger; there can be no doubt of his ability 
as a man of business. Why should he be 
so angry at the New Theater? Is it pos- 
sible that he is afraid of it? Some years 
ago, when the project was first seriously 
discussed, it was ridiculed because of its 
certain lack of financial support; that be- 
ing now assured, it is ridiculed as a play- 
thing of the rich. Not long since its ene- 
mies informed us that no actors could be 
obtained except those out of a job; the 
list of actors and actresses already en- 
gaged completely disposing of this diffi- 
culty, we are told that the New Theater. 
has no right to take stars “made” by a 
group of successful business men; in 
other words, that it is poaching on 
other people’s preserves. If any one 
really believed that the New Theater was 
a thing of no importance, or an enter- 
prise without a future, the rage of its 
powerful antagonists would seem to 
prove the contrary. 

Whatever may be thought of the The- 
atrical Trust, it contains at least one man 
who has done a great deal for the wel- 
fare of the drama in New York. That 
man is Mr. Daniel Frohman. He is not 
given to making speeches, and he dislikes 
controversy ; but those of us who remem- 
ber the old Lyceum Theater, with its ad- 
mirable stock company, the quality of the 
plays selected for representation, and the 











manner in which they were given, will 
never cease to be grateful to this astute 
manager for the pleasant evenings spent 
in that delightfully intimate little audi- 
torium. There is a good deal of talk 
nowadays about ideals .in dramatic art; [ 
have no hesitation in saying that I have 
always believed Mr. Daniel Frohman to 
be a man of high ideals, and that it would 
be hard to find anywhere in America a 
manager who combines so much knowl- 
edge of the stage and so much practical 
business judgment with so much earnest- 
ness of purpose. The methods and aims 
of the New Theater are not very differ- 
ent from his own; we are to have a good 
stock company, who are to give, at the 
regular Trust prices, both classic and 
contemporary plays. 

In February, 190%, the American 
Dramatists’ Club appointed a committee 
to originate and define a plan for the or- 
ganization of an endowed national thea- 
ter. The committee met and tentatively 
announced a scheme, of which the first 
statement was in this wise: 

“To construct and maintain by private en- 
dowment and personal subscription in New 
York a modern theater of American type, de- 
voted to the advancement of American dra- 
matic and theatric art, the chief object being 
to present worthy American plays, the reper- 
tory also to include the classic and standard 
plays, American and foreign; the manager to 
be an American.” 

All hope of municipal, State and na- 
tional support was wisely abandoned; it 
takes many years of tradition and a thoro- 
ly educated public to bring about such a 
consummation. In the present condition 
of municipal politics in the United States 
a subsidized theater could hardly hope 
for permanent success, and might easily 
become the laughing stock of foreigners. 
The only way—the way adopted by the 
New Theater—was to raise the necessary 
funds by private subscription, which 
meant, of course, that the much-maligned 
malefactors of great wealth had to be de- 
pended on, as is always the case in this 
country when any. intellectual or charita- 
ble enterprise is to bédaunched, or main- 
tained. I do not know how bad modern 
American millionaires really are; but as 
I travel about and see the results of their 
generosity in the permanent form of hos- 
pitals, churches, public libraries and uni- 
versities, I wonder what on earth we 
should do without .them. 
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The New Theater is now an accom- 
plished fact. The first performance is 
announced for the night of Monday, No- 
vember 8, tho as I wandered around the 
vast structure from pit to dome the other 
day, it seemed impossible that the stage 
and auditorium could be-made ready by 
that time. But in New York miracles 
happen every day, and “the thing that 
couldn’t has occurred” so often that one 
takes the impossible for granted. The 
building is superb, both without and 
within, and with the grounds cost about 
$3,000,000. The material used for con- 
struction is Indiana limestone, and the 
architecture is in the manner of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury. The facade occupies an entire 
block between Sixty-second and Sixty- 
third streets, and looks out on Central 
Park. The capacity is 2,200 persons; 
every spectator must have a chair, and no 
standing room is provided. The audito- 
rium is built in much the same fashion as 
the Hippodrome, being broad and shal- 


low, with the long axis running parallel 
to the footlights. This is the best possi- 
ble arrangement in a large theater both 
for seeing and hearing. The stage is 100 
feet wide, with-a proscenium opening 42 
feet by 40. The height from the stage 
floor to the top is 112 feet, and the depth 
below the floor 42 feet. Every seat in the 
house is so constructed as to command 4 
clear view of the stage. The parquet 
floor has a steep grade, and the shallow 
shape of the vast room makes one sitting 
in the last row feel surprisingly close to 
the curtain. Directly behind this last row 
of the parquet floor are the boxes, at an 
elevation of only 4 feet. This is the only 
row of boxes the theater contains, and 
directly over are the foyer stalls;.behind . 
these, at a slight elevation, are the seats 
in the first balcony, and above, running 
up and far back, are the gallery chairs. 
There are so many easy exits that it is 
estimated that the entire building, both 
stage and auditorium, can be emptied in 
three minutes. The whole interior of 
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DETAIL OF FRIEZE, THE NEW THEATER. 


From a photograph by Frances B. Johnston. 


the theater is constructed of cement, all 
welded into one mass, so that the great 
edifice is in reality one solid block. 

No cost has been spared on ornament 
and interior decoration. The main foyer 
is simply magnificent, without being in 
ithe least gaudy or garish. A great cor- 
ridor runs entirely around the rear of the 
lower floor, flanked at the corners by two 
huge spiral staircases of remarkable 
beauty. ‘These staircases are each double, 
one flight being directly over the other. 
Every floor of the building can be 
reached on foot with the greatest ease, 
and the decorations are so splendid that 
one feels as if one were taking part in a 
triumphal march. 

The New Theater is not merely a 
place where actors appear on the stage 
and spectators sit in the auditorium. It 
is literally a home of the drama. Like 
the best theaters abroad, only a portion 
of the building is taken up with the space 


directly before and directly behind the 
curtain. The comfort of both players 
and auditors has been provided for by a 
vast variety of rooms. I visited them all, 
and each apartment looked like a good 
place to sit down and stay awhile. One 
of the chief features is the library, for 
the use of members of the company. This 
is a beautiful room, an education in itself. 
The actors’ dressing rooms are spacious, 
well fitted up, and provided with every 
modern convenience in the way of glass 
and electricity. A greenroom, not much 
heard of in America in these latter days, 
has been fitted up for the exclusive use 
of the players, and is.a, most attractive 
place. This is intended,wholly for social 
intercourse, and after the theater begins 
its performances in November the green- 
room will never be open to the public. 
For the comfort of spectators there is a 
large tea-room, a grill-room, and plenty of 
retiring rooms; and the top floor of the 




















theater contains a big roof garden, over- 
looking Central Park. This is partly 
roofed with glass; the doors are all made 
of glass and lead to.an open air front 
terrace, which is sure to be popular in 
pleasant weather. 

The director of the New Theater is 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, a native of Boston 
and a graduate of Harvard in the class 
of 1895. Shortly after leaving college 
he made a practical study of the drama, 
with the aim of founding in Boston a 
“new theater.” He studied details in the 
only place to study them—Europe; then 
with a partner he leased the Castle 
Square Theater in Boston, and for four 
years, in winter and summer, directed a 
stock company, at the same time having 
complete control of the financial side. 
There was a weekly change of bill, the 
affair prospered, and attracted wide and 
favorable comment. Thus having proven 
his ability, and justified the confidence of 
his friends, he again went abroad and 
made a careful investigation of over 
sixty European playhouses; he then re- 
turned to Boston, bought a site, had 
plans drawn for his proposed building, 
and gave them up only to assume the di- 
rectorship of the New Theater. Mr. 
John Corbin, the literary manager, was 
born in Chicago, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1892. After taking 
graduate work at Harvard and spending 
a year at Oxford, he engaged in miscel- 
laneous literary work, and for seven 
years was a dramatic critic in New York, 
serving on Harper's Weekly, then on the 
Times and later on the Sun, where his 
Sunday articles on the drama became no- 
table for their thoughtfulness and inde- 
pendence. He is the author of a play 
which is to be produced, not in the New 
Theater, this season. Mr. Lee Shubert, 
the business manager, is well known all 
over the United States for his ability in 
handling large theatrical enterprises. His 
own firm is entirely separate from the 
work of the New Theater, but he brings 
to it his long” experience and practical 
skill. These triumvirs constitute the di- 
rectorate, and it is difficult to see how a 
better management could be found. It is 
not out of place to pay a passing tribute 
to Prof. George P. Baker, of Harvard, 
who has for years been a great stimulus 
to the study of the modern drama in that 
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university, and in whose classes both Mr. 
Ames. and Mr. Corbin were enthusiastic 


pupils. 


- The directorate has had little trouble in 
securing competent actors for the stock 
company. An actor in a stock company 
does not make so much money as a suc- 
cessful star, but his privileges and. op- 
portunities are so great that the attrac- 
tion is strong: Instead of acting every 
night, he appears only on certain even- 
ings; instead of traveling all over. the 
country in one-night stands, he lives, in 
New York, and has a home; he can be a 
citizen, can live a responsible life, and 
educate his children. His intellectual 
growth is assured, for his réle changes, 
now classic and now modern; the weari- 
some repetition of the same part every 
night in a year is deadening to anybody. 
(I met an actor once who had appeared 
without one variation in “Brewster’s 
Millions” for three years!) Then his 
future is assured by contract. The lot of 
an actor in a foreign. stock company is 
far more-enviable than that of a star un- 


-der our system. In Munich many actors 


sign a contract to one house for ten years 
ahead. Then they can settle down, have 
a domestic life, own a home, and become 
active and respected members of the 
community. There is simply no compar- 
ison between such a career and the hotel- 
and-railway existence of the Americart 
thespian. 

Some of the best-known members of 
the New Theater company are Mr. Ed- 
ward Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe, 
who are not only warm favorites with the 
public all over America, but who have 
repeatedly shown a love not for “high- 
brow” drama, but for the drama of cere- 
bration, to which none but fools can seri- 
ously object. Then there is Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk, an excellent and finely 
intelligent character actor; Mr. Albert 
Bruning, who has appeared with Booth 
and Barrett; Mr. Charles Cartwright, an 
Englishman who was in the company of 
Henry Irving; Mr. Ben Johnson, who 
was with the late Mr. nsfield; and 
much is expected of Mr. Jacob Wendell, 
who for years has achieved remarkable 
success as an amateur actor, and who 
will now for the first time be seen as a 
professional. Among the actresses we 
shall have Miss Rose Coghlan, whom 
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many of us saw on the stage twenty-five 
years ago; Mrs. Sol Smith, who is now 
only seventy-eight years old, and appar- 
ently has a long and bright future on the 
stage. She does not know how to be old, 
except in réles requiring the simulation 
of age; her interpretation of Juliet’s 
Nurse is deservedly admired. Miss Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson, who has acted 
with Irving, Tree, Wyndham, Hare, Al- 
exander, Bouchier, and others, is certain- 
ly not lacking in experience. The chorus 
and the supers are having long daily re- 
hearsals, and the high expectation of the 
public bids fair to be reasonably gratified. 

Opera is to be given as well as drama. 
Twenty evening and twenty matinée per- 
formances of the former will be given 
during the winter, under the direction of 
Mr. Dippel, and the singers will come 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. Of 
the plays, about one-third will be 
“classic” and the rest composed of mod- 
ern comedies and plays of wide appeal. 
On the opening night “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” will be presented, and it is safe to 
say the spectacle, both on the stage and 
in the auditorium, will be notable for its 
splendor. Later a new play by Edward 
Sheldon, author of “Salvation Nell,” will 
be given. This is to be called “The Nig- 
ger.” Mr. John Galsworthy’s powerfui 
social drama, “Strife,” that recently at- 
tracted so much notice iri London, and 
has since been published in America by 
the Putnams, is also to be seen at the 
New Theater this season. I, for one, 
deeply regret that the management 
thought it necessary to shift the scenes 
from Britain to Ohio. Have audiences, 
then, no imagination, and must we trans- 
form geography in order to make human 
nature seem like itself? Why not put 
Rosalind and Orlando in the Bronx? I 
sincerely hope this does not mean that all 
foreign plays are to be “adapted” for 
American use. A play by Brieux, one of 
the most thoughtful and interesting of‘all 
contemporary dramatists, will also be 
produced, and other announcements will 
follow. During the presentation of op- 


eras the orchestra plays in a pit before 
the footlights, depressed below the level 
of the floor; on nights when plays are 
given there will fortunately be no orches- 
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tra in the auditorium, but music will be 
heard in the grand foyer between the 
acts; and, while the people are walking 
up and down, enjoying music and con- 
versation, a most ingenious system of 
ventilation will thoroly cleanse the audi- 
ence room of every atom of used-up dir. 

The great obstacle in the way of-suc- 
cessful presentations of domestic dramas 
and piéces intimes is, in my judgment, 
the size of the New Theater. An audi- 
torium that seats 2,200 people, even tho 
arranged in the admirable manner de- 
schibed above, is altogether too big 
for the enjoyment of conversational 
plays. For a_ great spectacle like 
“Antony and Cleopatra” and for op- 


‘era nothing could be better; but this 
‘country does 


not need Shakespeare 
and grand opera nearly so much as 
it needs the intelligent production, in- 
telligent acting, intelligent setting of 
modern intelligent plays. The evenings 
in Europe that a lover of the theater re- 
members with the keenest delight are 
those spent at the Deutsches Theater, 

Neues Theater, and Kleines Theater in 
Berlin; at the little Schauspielhaus and 
Residenz-Theater in Munich; at the old 
Théatre Antoine at Paris, and one does 
not forget the success of the manage- 
ment in making the Comédie Francaise 
look like a small house, which it isn’t. 
We must not prejudge the New Theater ; 
perhaps the directorate will find some 
way to solve this difficult problem; but I 
wish that in this vast building room had 
been found or made for the construction 
of a small theater within the theater, 
for a wing or corner holding a small 
stage, and an auditorium seating not 
more than 500. Such a room is the only 
place to enjoy to the uttermost plays that 
are meant for the ear rather than for the 
eye. 

. Notwithstanding this particular diffi- 
culty, every one who has the real interest 
of American drama eart will rejoice 
in the erection of th Theater. Its 
possibilities are enormous, and it has 
long been needed. If, in addition to the 
dignified presentation of really interest- 
ing drama, it can do something toward 
the education of American audiences, it 
will prove indeed a blessing. 


New Haven, Conn. 




















Richard A. Ballinger 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





BY WILLARD FRENCH 


life to accept a Cabinet portfolio 

better posted as to the coming re- 
quirements or better prepared to fulfil 
them than Secretary Ballinger, of the In- 
terior Department. This fact must be 
taken in account in considering the recent 
more or less unpleasant publicity which 
has been given Mr. Ballinger, in connec- 


Re have ever stepped from private 


rying out the Roosevelt policies of con- 
servation, which the Forest Service has 
deeply at heart. 

Secretary Ballinger is an intensely 
vigorous, tall, broad-shouldered, keen- 
eyed man, with a round, rather pugna- 
cious face, especially in the set of the 
lower jaw; quick and concise of speech; 
a cordial and agreeable man to meet on 
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tion with certain acts of the Department, 
rather conflicting with the sister Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and especially with 
the Forest Service, in the course of car- 





BALLINGER. 


friendly terms, but moving in an atmos- 
phere which instantly suggests other pos- 
sibilities if occasion requires. He is 
energy, action and determination person- 
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ified. He comes from a line of fighters, 
from as far back as an ancestor on the 
staff of “Mad” Anthony Wayne, who 
fought at Yorktown and Stony Point. 
The whole family has been given more 
or less to wandering and adventure, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is no ex- 
ception. He crossed the country several 
times before he fixed upon Seattle, 
whence he was summoned to the Cabinet. 
Secretary Ballinger’s father studied 
law in the office of Abraham Lincoln and 
was an outspoken abolitionist, if any- 
thing a little in advance of the coming 
President. He fought thru the Civil 
War, coming out with the family record 
well sustained and the title of “Colonet 
Dick.” His son, the Secretary, was born 
in Boonesboro, Ia., in 1857, and began 
‘his fighting career when only six years 
old, spending several months with his 
father in camp at Milliken’s Bend, near 
Vicksburg, where the soldiers made him 
a drum out of an old box, and he 
marched about with the musicians at the 
head of the regiment. After the war 
they moved to Nilwood, IIL, where 
Colonel Dick invested in sheep. The 
coming Secretary of the Interior herded 
them all day over the prairies, with a 
dog, bringing them home at night. Then 
his father received appointment from 
President Grant as postmaster at the 
village of Virden, and the son took 
charge of a news stand in the corner of 
the post office, selling papers on the 
street in the evening. When his father 
purchased a small weekly newspaper the 
son immediately learned to set type and 
pulled the hand press—thanking Heaven 


* that the edition was not large. : 


When he was fifteen his father moved 
to what is now the town of Larned, Kan., 
where he invested in cattle, and for three 
years the boy sat mostly in the saddle, 


winning his title of cowboy. As the’ 


Secretary put it, he only went to ‘school 
now and then, but while riding herd he 
committed to memory a lot of Robert 
Burns and studied Greek and Latin, re- 
citing Latin to the hospital steward at 
Fort Larned and Greek to a clergyman 
who lived in the neighborhood. Then for 
two years he was deputy clerk in the 
office of the county clerk and treasurer 
of Larned, and with the money earned 
he spent three years at the State Univer- 
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sity at Lawrence and at Washburn 
College in Topeka. With this start at 
an education, he worked his way through 
Williams College, graduating at twenty- 
six. He was admitted to the bar in 
Springfield, Ill, when twenty-nine, and 
with characteristic energy and courage, 
forthwith married the sister of a class- 
mate, now Dr. W. P. Bradley. 

Speaking of his resources at the time, 
the Secretary says: “I had nothing but 
nerve and energy and an optimistic view 
of the future; but it was the best thing 
that could have happened.” He began 
practising law in Kankakee, IIl., where 
his father was publishing a paper, and 
served for a year as city attorney; then 
filled the same office for a year in New 
Decatur, Ala., before striking out for the 
West, In Port Townsend, Washington, 
he was elected Superior Court judge and 
served four years, making his final 
change to Seattle in 1897, where, seven 
years later, he was elected mayor and in 
1907 was appointed by President Roose- 
velt Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 

Ballinger’s climb up the ladder was not 
sO prosaic as such a recital makes it 
sound. It was constantly interspersed 
with outbreaks of irrepressible energy, in 
which the child was father of the man. 
For instance, while beating his box drum 
before Vicksburg, the six-year-old took 
occasion to “buck and gag” a young ne- 
gro, for some offense, as he had seen a 
soldier bucked and gagged for chasing 
his officer with an axe. While attending 
school “now and then” at Virden, he 
thrashed a boy for abusing his dog, and 
was soundly thrashed in return by the 
teacher. While riding herd in Kansas 
he killed several rattlesnakes to clear a 
place to spread his blanket for a nap, 
on Rattlesnake Creek, fixing upon him- 
self a tale which will be told of him on 
every possible occasion, as the Root 
horse story is told of President Taft, the 
rabbit story of Loeb, etc. While prac- 
tising law in Alabama he was character- 
istically blunt and vigorous in his speech 
and proved, at a trial, offensive to the 
Southern tastes of a Mr. Jones, who was 
attorney on the other side. Mr. Jones 
informed him that something would hap- 
pen the next time they met on the street. 
It did. Mr.:Jones struck him with his 
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fist, then reached for his hip pocket. This 
succession of events was an error of 
judgment on the part of Jones, for it 
gave Ballinger an opportunity to catch 
him by the throat, which he did, and held 
on till witnesses separated them. As 
Jones immediately died of yellow fever, 
the incident was closed. When elected 
Mayor of Seattle he found the city in 
a most unlawabiding state. The rush to 
Alaska for gold and the returning tide 
of miners, gamblers and whatnot had 
produced there about the worst of bad 
conditions, Ballinger cleaned up that 
lively town in a way that surprised the 
oldest inhabitants. In six months he had 
a refreshing, wholesome and respectable 
place; but it was hard work, and when 
asked to stand for re-election he insisted 
that one term was enough. While sit- 
ting on the bench he wrote the law book 
which is widely known today—‘Ballinger 
on Community Property,” and later com- 
piled “Ballinger’s Codes and Statutes of 
Washington,” which has probably given 
him his widest reputation at the bar. 
Ballinger was a year ahead of James 
R. Garfield, at Williams College. Gar- 
field was Secretary of the Interior and 
wanted a vigorous man for Commission- 
er of the General Land Office. He knew 
of Ballinger’s work in Seattle and sug- 
gested his name to President: Roosevelt, 
who wired him to come to Washington. 
There were reasons why Ballinger didn’t 
want to come to Washington and reasons 
why he did want to come, but the story 
of the snakes on Rattlesnake Creek and 
the snakes in Seattle satisfied President 
Roosevelt that Ballinger was the man he 
wanted and that settled it. ‘Ballinger 
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came to Washington, and for one year 
worked under Garfield in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as General Land 
Commissioner. 

He went back to his private fractice 
in Seattle, but not for long, for the vig- 
orous strokes which he put in for Taft, 
before and after the convention, marked 
him, and the Interior Department was 
evidently the place for him. Being Sec- 
retary of the Interior is of no great mo- 
ment, in Eastern eyes, where public lands 
are unknown, but in the West a great 
deal depends upon the Secretary and the 
position he takes. As a matter of fact, 
the Secretary of the Interior has more 
power and more material interests under 
his direct control than any other member 
of the Cabinet. He is at the head of 
the Land Office, which controls all of the 
public domain. He is the head of the 
Patent Office, and of the Pension Office, 
dispensing more than a hundred and a 
half millions a year. He has charge of 
all the Indian lands and Indians. The 
vast reclamation service and irrigation 
service are under him. He is the head 
of the Geological Survey and of the 
Bureau of Education. 

The right man in the Interior Depart- 
ment is invaluable to the future as well 
as to the present of the country. The 
wrong man can easily do irreparable 
damage. Secretary Ballinger comes to 
the office better posted and prepared for 
the work than the average Cabinet officer 
could possibly be. He knows the West 
from boyhood. He knows in advance 
the powers and possibilities of the office 
he holds. He is able and full of energy. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


> The Lesson 


BY RUTH STERRY 


A ROBIN swung in the branches 

Of the blossoming apple tree, 

While I wept like rain for a bauble vain 
And what could never be. 
This is what he told me, 

At least so I believe— 

“Better sing téday if the skies are gray, 
You have time and to spare to grieve.” 





When next he swung in the branches 

Of the blossoming apple tree, 

I matched his note from my own glad throat 
As true as true could be. 

This is what I told him, 

“Your message I believe, 

And I'll sing today if my skies are gray, 

I have time and to spare to grieve.” 

Rosetre Park, N. J. 















































Why Do Not Educated Women 
Marry? 


BY AN UNWILLING CELIBATE 


omists, presidents, college and oth- 
erwise, scientists of all sorts, and 
just common folk are employing much 
gray matter and many winged words in 
contemplating the question asked above. 
Why does the educated woman put afar 
from herself the traditional life of her 
sex, and, instead of handing on her own 
highly perfected type, leave the oppor- 
tunities of motherhood to the less ad- 
vanced? She is told that in refusing to 
marry she is guilty of disloyalty to her 
country, and doing an irreparable injury 
to society as well as to herself. She is 
shirking a manifest duty -to the race, 
which has need of its most capable wo- 
men to bear and rear the future genera- 
tion. Potent words, these, and if they 
be true, well worth the consideration of 
those to whom directed. One does not 
like to be told that one is a coward, or 
that one is really and essentially a fail- 
ure in life, especially if one has a notion 
that the accusations are based on a gen- 
eralization that access to the facts would 
disprove. Women do not like to own 
up to the fact that their failure in their 
“women’s business” is real, and not ap- 
parent merely. They prefer to say with 
gentle mystery, “It seemed best, my 
dear,” or some such ambiguous remark. 
Of course, one answer to the question 
is: But they do! Long lines of college 
statistics can be cited to show that edu- 
cated women do marry, and uncommonly 
well and successfully at that, but, as a 
well-known sociologist said lately, “It’s 
an awful comment on our civilization to 
see so many fine women unappropriated.” 
That is the real crux of the matter, not 
that so many educated women are mar- 
ried, but that so many of them are not. 


"carat, presi and political econ- 


‘Even if we are so advanced as to be- 


lieve that there are some women who 
ought not to marry at all, for the best 
good of the race, it would be a hardy 
person who would draw the line at the 
possession of an education, even in jest 





or pessimism. For there is a truth, rec- 
ognized by any one who has lived in a 
community where there are many women 
of this class, that there are many of them 
unmarried, and also of the type that gives 
rise to the frequent comment, ‘Why 
isn’t Miss Blank married?’”’. Very few 
are wise enough to see that the reason 
lies where the sociologist I mentioned 
pointed, that, since the custom of our 
society is such that unless a woman is 
lucky enough to find a man willing to 
“propose” marriage must remain to her 
wholly an abstract, academic question. 
I hold no brief for a change in this mat- 
ter, tho, like most who are acquainted 
with modern biology, I opine that a 
greater freedom of initiative on the part 
of the human female would likely be of 
advantage to the race. The question I 
would discuss—my quarrel—is with 
those who would place upon the woman’s 
shoulders the entire blame for the low 
marriage rate among educated (by that 
term such writers always mean college- 
bred) women. I have heard men say— 
and I presume they at least partly be- 
lieved what they said—that the matter 
rested wholly with a woman, that a man 
was as wax in her hands. I asked one 
once—to test the reality of his belief in 
his words—if that was the way his sister 
did it, and the instant honest reply came: 
“She isn’t that kind.” Nor are most nice 
women, to which class college women be- 
long, both by birth, in many instances, 
and by training, in others. Novels of 
the fast set portray a certain huntress 
type of woman, but she is not so com- 
monly met with outside. The-traditions 
of all the centuries have more strength 
than that. But to demonstrate my point 
would, I know, be difficult, because the 
data are wanting, so I shall make my 
own data, and be frankly egotistical, even 
conceited, if you. please, for in such a 
matter, I take it, it is useless unless one 
speaks with authority, and not as the 
scribes. It seems to me that the worth 
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of what I have to say, if it has any, arises 
chiefly from the testimony of the first 
person singular. And I may add that, 
being a woman of pride, the facts here 
stated are known to none even of my 
most intimate. A woman does not will- 
ingly confess such failure in what the 
world regards as analogous to the in- 
famy of the man who cannot support his 
family. Naturally 1 cannot speak with 
equal certainty of others, yet I am fairly 
sure that I am-not a solitary exception in 
all the world, for I believe the essential 
truths I shall tell apply with accuracy to 
many women, among whom are any of a 
half dozen whom I know intimately. 

First, then, I am a college graduate of 
a large coeducational university. I have 
also done graduate work in history and 
in sociology. I have taught some years, 
and I have earned money by my pen. 
I have met with fair success in both lines, 
and have met with some praise for my 
ability in my special field. So much for 
the contents of my brain cells. 

Second, I am perilously near the dan- 
ger line of thirty, so near that my family 
call me an old maid in their moments of 
greatest intimacy, and say, with a sense 
of humor wofully lacking, that marriage 
is hereditary in our family. They invent 
amiable and, quite ingenuous tales about 
the suitors who languished in my disdain, 
for the benefit of friends and more dis- 
tant relatives. My mother impresses it 
firmly upon me that anything is better 
than a single estate, and my brother tells 
me that after twenty-five a woman should 
say, “Good Lord, any man.” I do not 
think they have the faintest idea of the 
truth; I hope not. 

The first question any one asks about 
a woman past the “average age of mar- 
riage” is: “What does she look like?” 
We firmly believe in the Darwinian the- 
ory of attraction, in the face of all facts! 
However, I do not think I am either a 
“freak” or a “pill” in appearance. I am 
neither tall not short, thin nor fat, nor 
am I cross-eyed. I am undeniably no 
beatity, yet I have received some com- 
pliments on my good looks, and I can- 
not confess to any particular defects. 
Women and men alike usually praise my 
skill in dress. 

I come of an honorable family, of peo- 
ple who have done their share in the 


world’s work. I was brought up to lib- 
eral views, both in religious and social 
matters, and among people of education 
and culture. Naturally, also, 1 was 
brought up on somewhat “old-fashioned” 
lines as to destiny and training of a 
woman. I can “keep house” and cook 
nearly as well as my mother—and that’s 
saying a good deal for myself, too—and 
I can sew and mend somewhat better 
now, as that part of the domestic econo- 
my was early turned over to my strong 
eyesight. Moreover, I like “keeping 
house.” Even washing dishes does not 


seem to arouse the emotions within. me 


that are aroused in some women! Per- 
haps it is because I am stronger than the 
average woman, or because of a violent 
liking to do things myself that are con- 
nected with keeping things clean. When 
it comes to the accomplishments, I must 

confess myself weak. I can make a ~ 
fairly acceptable hand at bridge, but I 
don’t really like it, or any card game. I 
can’t embroider much—or I won’t—and 
my musical ability is mostly in liking to 
go to good music, or hear some one else 
perform. I was guilty once of thinking 
I could sing, and perpetrated myself in 
a church choir, but I recovered quickly. 
I can draw a straight line, and I can 
drive a nail by the end of the hammer, 
but there end my artistic abilities! I 
am extremely fond of out-of-doors life, 
tramping, boating, riding, camping, bot- 
anizing, etc. I don’t believe I know what 
fear means, in the sense supposed to be 
feminine, as neither mouse, snake, nor 
angle-worm has yet succeeded in making 
me perform an impromptu war-dance. 
My other chiefest unfeminine charac- 
teristic is a dislike to be waited on. I 
don’t think that I am any more selfish 
than most people, tho of course opin- 
ions differ, All unmarried women of my 
age meet some time or other the frank- 
ly exprest judgment of some one about 
the general selfishness of their mode of 
life. I have one friend who reminds 
me of what she calls the painful fact that 
I fail of getting some of the things done 
that I want, because I am too good-na- 
tured, and yield to too many demands on 
my time. Still, that doesn’t really tell, 
and I may be very selfish. I have enough 
temper to keep me from standing too 
much imposition, I hope.’**In my own 
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mind, my besetting sin is a tendency to 
go into my shell it I feel a person does 
not like me. My efforts to be aggres- 
sive and masterful must have made the 
angels laugh, if they took the trouble to 
watch them. I wasn’t cut out for that 
game. 

Because I am still Miss —— does not 
mean | have never enjoyed the compan- 
ionship of men. Quite the contrary. I 
have traveled enough in leisurely fash- 
ion to have seen a good deal of people 
and places, and frankly think | have 
probably seen more of a varied social 
tife than most girls. I have never found 
my student life a bar to enjoying a 
good time, to dance, or share in any of 
the usual amusements of young people. 
Indeed I have a memory very well stock- 
ed with jolly good times. I am by no 
means a recluse, for I don’t believe that 
sort of thing pays, and anyway I don’t 
like the job! A sarcastic friend of mine 
once said she didn’t believe I could exist 
without a man to talk to. Of course | 
said I could, and tried it for six months. 
She won. 

As to marriage, in the abstract, I have 
not the slightest objection, per se. I have 
known a good many men whom I am 
sure would make excellent husbands, As 
a young girl, my happiest and most fre- 
quent dream was of the nest to be mine 
some day. The possibility of my pres- 
ent existence never occurred to me. I’ve 
given up dreaming such things now, but 
the renunciation has not been easy. I 
“fell in love” once, and I have always 
been véry glad it came to me, even if 
that were all. Once, when I was quite 
a young girl, I had an offer of marriage 
from a man very much older than my- 
self. I really wasn’t old enough to know 
whether I cared for him or not, and as 
my family did not approve, I refused 
him. I know now how much the wisest 
course that was. It is my only experi- 
ence of marriage considered in the con- 
crete. . 

This is my problem : Given a woman of 
average good appearance, well brought 
up, well educated, “attractive to men” (if 
one may judge hy appearances), with 
training and desire for the “normal life 
of a wife and mother,” why is she, at 
my age, not merely unwed, but unwooed ? 
Other girls, whose ideals and ignorances 


have sometimes shocked me into wonder- 
ing what sort of a home could be created 
by such means, are married, and to fine 
men. I am a “confirmed old maid,” and 
must find outlet for my maternal instincts 
in tiding my married friends over do- 
mestic crises, or helping some of my 
former students out of their difficulties. 
And I aver that my maiden condition 
is thru no fault of mine that the most 
searching self-examination can discover. 
I still know sundry men. I am still 
asked to go to dances, theaters, picnics, 
canoeing, and even on moonlight walks, 
when I am generally regaled by confi- 
dences anent my escort’s love for Polly 
Jones. These are pleasant friendships, 
and I am by no means envious of Polly 
Jones, for I prize the trust reposed in me 
very highly, and the sense of comrade- 
ship, even of the elder-sisterly relation- 
ship it implies, is very dear to me. With- 
out this I should be very lonely, for I am 
not the type of woman who can be happy 
with only the companionship of her own 
sex, nor can I find solace in books or 
strenuous work for the lack of inter- 
course with my kind. Man was not 
made to live alone, nor woman either. 
But when men tell me of their dreams, 
their aspirations, demand my sympathy 
for their rebuffs and injustices, I am 
proud of their trust and confidence, yet 
I cry out against the essential imperson- 
ality of it all, as if I were a sort of 
embodiment of the Earth-Mother, with 
only the extra advantage that I can reply, 
and give them the encouragement and 
comfort they want. 

Why? I read in a sociological journal 
the other day a quotation from some 
student of social problems that a woman 
in whom the maternal instinct is strong 
is not likely 'to be “attractive to men.” 
In the most of my unmarried friends the 
chiefest regret they seem to have, in 
many cases the only one they ever ex- 
press, is the regret at missing mother- 
hood. And this is the logical outcome of 
their ideas when we were all girls togeth- 
er. It is not ex post facto. Other sage 
and sophisticated persons say a woman 
must never let a man guess she has any 
brains, or knows how to talk anything 
but utter nonsense. They say that a 
woman must show an utter dependence 
upon a man to make him wish to marry 
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her, in order to flatter his sense of supe- 
riority. That never appealed to me as a 
square deal to a man, even if I’d been 
made so I could! As a matter of fact, 
perhaps the most frequent speech I have 
heard from a man has been: “It’s such a 
comfort to find a woman who doesn’t 
want to talk nonsense all the time.” But 
then, men are deceivers ever, and per- 
haps they didn’t really mean what they 
said. Yet why did they come to see me, 
then? 

When I look around at the homes, the 
pitiful, inadequate makeshifts that are 


called such, and when I read the record 
of the divorce courts, and I then look at 
my unmarried friends, I wonder if mar- 
riage is really “a process of natural se- 
lection,” and invariably results in the 
mating of the fittest. 

But the one thing I am sure of: 
The fact that some women who are 
by all outward tests the ones. best 
fitted to perpetuate the race are not 
doing so is not their fault but their mis- 
fortune. They have been judged by some 
other standard, and they have not had 
the chance. 


ze 
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The Latin Shore 


PY DR. THOMAS ASHBY 


DirecToR OF THE ENGLISH ARCH#ZOLOGICAL ScHoots at Rome. 


NE of the most remarkable facts 
about modern Rome is, that tho 
it is within about fifteen miles of 

the sea in a direct line, the distance might 
as well be fifteen hundred for all the prac- 
tical difference that it makes to the daily 
life of either rich or poor. There is only 
one point within the city from which the 
sea is visible, and that is the dome of St. 
Peter’s, a hight to which many have as- 
cended once in théir lives, and, probably, 
very few a second time. Communications 
are few, and the nearest points of resort 
on the sea coast for the sea bathing in the 
summer, Ladispoli and Anzio, lie at a 
far greater distance from Rome, quite 
thirty miles west and south, respectively, 
than one would be inclined to believe. 


Nor is the neighborhood of Rome to 
the sea made use of commercially. The 
Tiber, owing to the difficulty of entering 
its navigable arm—of which more will be 
said later—and the tortuousness of its 
channel, is only used by ships of quite 
small burden. A project has for several 
years been before the public for the con- 
struction of a ship canal from the coast 
on the left bank of the Tiber to Rome, it 
being proposed that the docks should be 
placed in the neighborhood of the Church 
of St. Paul and outside the walls. The 
technical difficulties to be. overcome are 
comparatively small, inasmuch as there is 
no question of the crossing of any moun- 
tain range, the Tiber valley being suffi- 
ciently wide to admit Qf the passage of 
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the canal without necessitating any cut- 
tings in the hills on either side; and, as 
at the point near St. Paul’s, where it is 
proposed to place the docks, the ground 
level is only forty feet above sea, the con- 
struction of the canal is obviously mere 
child’s play in comparison with what has 
been and is being done elsewhere; and 
the only technical difficulty is likely to 
come from the washing of the large 
amount of solid matter which the Tiber 
brings down into the mouth of the canal. 
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for it channels into which it may flow. 
Whether those who love Rome for its as- 
sociations with the past, and for the 
abundance of the remains of that past, 
those who value the unique charm of its 
desolate Campagna, where one may wan- 
der at will for miles and hardly see a 
living soul, and pass unquestioned over 
hill and dale, whether those who come for 
archeological or artistic studies will wel- 
come the change, may be doubted. But 
there is to me no doubt that, since the 




















WAREHOUSES AND TEMPLE, OSTIA. 


The commercial advantages are obvious, 
and to those who are afraid of the project 
as being not likely to produce sufficient 
return on the outlay, reply may be made 
that one of the chief faults of modern 
Italy has been a strange inability to see 
that the way to develop trade is not to 
wait until it imperiously demands neces- 
sary facilities—and sometimes, alas! for 
lack of them in Italy is inevitably diverted 
elsewhere-—but to risk something in cap- 
ital expenditure in advance, and prepare 


discovery of the true cause of the malaria 


which ‘has made the Campagna at Rome, 


and not least its low-lying coast line, an 
unhealthy desert for centuries, and the 
demonstration that ‘by the taking of 
proper precautions it is possible to live 
in these hitherto abandoned districts and 
escape this dreaded scourge, there re- 
mains no reason against the economic re- 
generation of the environs of the great 
city, the continual growth of which will 
provide an ever increasing market for 
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what they are capable of producing; and, 
unless the calculations of the engineers 
who are the promoters of the scheme, 
Pro Roma Marittima, as it is called, are 
entirely mistaken (and, though possessed 
of no technical knowledge of my own, I 
know of no reason why I should not ac- 
cept them as correct), the timidity and 
hesitation with which the suggestion has 
been met cannot be regarded as justifi- 
able. 

Let us see what was the case in Roman 
days. We find at once that certain er- 
rors were committed from which the 
present day may take warning. The 
original harbor of Rome, at Ostid, had 
become dangerous in the time of Augus- 
tus, as Strabo tells us, owing to the 
silt brought down by the Tiber, and ships 
had to run the risk of anchoring in the 
roads, their cargoes being in part trans- 
ferred to lighters before they were able 
to enter the river. 

Claudius constructed a new harbor on 
the right bank, which, however, was not 
very safe—even after his time we hear 
of two hundred ships being destroyed in 
the harbor itself by a storm—which he 








connected with the Tiber by a canal, thus 
creating the island (Isola Sacra, the 
name first occurs in Procopius) at its 
mouth. An important town arose round 
the docks and became the see of a bishop 
at a very early date in the history of the 
Church (314 A. D.). Trajan built a 
more secure harbor inland of that of 
Claudius, which was also connected with 
the Tiber. Indeed, the canal bears the 
name Fossa Trajana, tho the name is not 
older than the beginning of last century 
and is not altogether correct. It is this 
canal that still serves as the entrance to 
the river for the small craft that are able 
to reach Rome; others of them remain at 
Fiumicino and there discharge cargo. 
For since Roman days the coast line at 
both mouths of the Tiber has advanced 
nearly two miles, so that the island has 
become far larger and the canal far 
longer. The rate of advance, indeed, has 
become considerably more rapid during 
the last few years, so that the tower 
erected at Fiumicino. close to the sea in 
1773 is now about half a mile from 
the extremity of the jetties which 
protect the entrance; and owing to the 
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smallness of the tide (about one foot) 
which prevails in the Mediterranean, a 
bar forms in front of this entrance which 
renders it difficult of access in any but 
the calmest weather. This advance has, 
for some reason, probably the fact that 
the prevailing winds are southeast, been 
far greater on the right than on the left 
of the mouth of the Tiber, so that the 
harbor of Claudius was wrongly placed by 
the marine engineers of his day. Guided 
by that experience, the promoters of the 
proposed ship canal would make its en- 
trance correspond with the present outlet 
of the water pumped from the marshes 
of Ostia, some four miles to the south- 
east of the mouth of the Tiber. 

Having discussed the question of the 
harbor of Rome in ancient and modern 
times, let us now proceed to consider the 
condition of the coast at these different 
periods. It may be said roughly that the 
influence of the solid material brought 
down by the Tiber upon the coast line 
extends as far to the north northwest al- 
most as Palo, which corresponds to the 
site of the ancient Alsium, where, among 
others, Pompey the Great possessed a 
seaside villa, and which in ancient times 


belonged, as did the whole of the terri- . 


tory on the right bank of the Tiber, to 
Etruria, tho now the province of Rome 
runs much further up the coast. The 
place is now only a small village, with a 
castle of the Odescalchi family on the 
promontory, and the low, sandy shore, 
with its tideless sea, is not as attrac- 
tive to us as it seems to have been to 
the ancients, many of whose residences 
can be traced, now in ruins, along it. 
From Palo to Porto is a distance of some 
twenty miles or rather more—a not unat- 
tractive day’s walk. The low coast is 
guarded by towers at intervals, dating 
from the sixteenth.century for the most 
part—that of Palidoro, erected by the 
Hospital of S. Spirito in Rome, to whom 
the land belonged, in 1562, is shown in 
the cut. Further south, as has been said, 
the Roman coast line, marked by a low 
line of sand hills, recedes further and 
further inland; and on this stretch, at 
any rate, the ruins are less plentiful, tho 
the accumulation of sand and the growth 
of scrub have done much to conceal what 
there may have been. After a time we 
reach Maccarese, with its beautiful pine 
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forests, often the resort of artists, and a 
few miles more, first thru wood and then 
thru open country, bring us to the site of 
the harbor of Claudius, the breakwaters 
of which, now covered by sand hills, can 
still be recognized. But the remains of 
Trajan’s harbor, with its hexagonal basin, 
now the home of waterfowl, and ruins of . 
the warehouses and other buildings 
which surrounded it, are far more con- 
siderable. The so-called Arco di Nostra 
Donna is a part of the fortifications by 
which it was protected on the land side 
from a coup de main, by Septimius 
Severus or by Constantine, which, on a 
low coast like this, might not have been 
very difficult. 

Of the island formed, it would appear, 
by Claudius, we have already spoken. To 
the south side of it runs the main stream 
of the Tiber. Until 1557 it ran close 
by the walls of the Castle of Ostia, 
a fine specimen of Renaissance fortifica- 
tion, and only lately correctly attributed 
to its real author, Baccio Pontelli, by 
whom it was constructed for Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, afterward Pope 
Julius II, in 1483-86. But in 1557 a great 
flood changed the course of the river, and 
the castle and village of Ostia remained 
nearly half a mile distant from it, the old 
bed (called Fiume Morto, or Dead River) 
remaining as a fertile source of malaria 
up till the present day. It is now to be 
filled up with the débris from the contin- 
uation of the excavations of the Roman 
city of Ostia, and thus one of the chief 
feeding places of the anopheles mosquito 
will be gone. The effect of the discovery 
that the bite of this insect was the cause 
of malaria has already been of great, and 
will in time be of incalculable benefit. It 
is probable, as was demonstrated by the 
English doctors who made the experi- . 
ment at Castle Fusano, near Ostia, to live 
without taking fever in what have hith- 
erto been considered the most unhealthy 
districts, if only the mosquitos are ex- 
cluded by fine: wire netting from the 
houses, and if the inhabitants take care to 
be within doors at night. The prosecu- 
tion -of the excavations will be very wel- 
come also to archeologists. The discov- 
eries made up to the present have been 
of such great interest that their suspen- . 
sion, which has now lasted for some 
years, has been a matter of general re- 
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gret. The ruins that we see belong to 
an important commercial town of the 
imperial period. The view shows one 
of the principal streets leading between 
rows of warehouses to the principal 
temple of the city, a lofty brick build- 
ing, generally supposed to have been 
dedicated to Vulcan. Other buildings of 
interest are the theater, the forum upon 
which it fronted, a shrine of Mithras, etc. 

Both Porto and Ostia are accessible by 
roads—one on each bank of the Tiber— 
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direct from Rome, and the former by 
rail also; while from the latter the road 
has recently been prolonged to the sea- 
shore, where a bathing establishment, ap- 
proached by an electric railway direct 
from Rome, is projected. But both the 
coast between Palo and Porto on the 
north, and that between Ostia and Anzio, 
or even Terracina, on the south, are 
comparatively difficult of access. This 
was, as we have hinted, not the case in 
Roman times, and that especially to the 
south of Ostia was much frequented. 
Along its whole length almost was an un- 
interrupted line of villas facing upon the 
sea, and behind them ran the high road, 
rebuilt by Severus and bearing his name. 
It was connected with the capital by a 
network of roads, the main lines of 
which—to Tor Paterno, to Pratica, to 
Ardea, to Anzio, to Terracina—still ex- 





ist, but the intervening links have in the 
main disappeared, or are only faintly 
traceable. The coast line has advanced 
all the way between Ostia and Tor Pa- 
terno—less than on the north of the Tiber 
mouth, but still considerably—and the 
villas now lie half a mile from the sea, 
separated from it by lofty sand dunes, 
which conceal it from view. The soli- 
tude is oppressive almost, and one con- 
trasts it with the life and gaiety which 
once prevailed. Pliny the younger had a 
villa here, of which he gives in one of 
his letters a long and enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. The works of art which are from 
time to time brought to light by excava- 
tion (e. g., near Tor Paterno a fine re- 
plica of the Discobolus of Myron, given 
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by the King of Italy to the Museo delle 
Terme) enable us to judge of the splen- 
dor of these seaside residences. Inland, 
it is true, there must have been forests 
even in Roman times, for we hear of the 
imperial elephants being kept hereabouts. 
All this first stretch of coast forms a part 
of the estate which is now in the posses- 
sion of the King, and the covers are the 
haunts of wild boars and game. Fur- 
ther on the large trees disappear, and 
the scrub becomes lower and _ thicker. 
At Tor Paterno (a farmhouse built 
into a large Roman building, possi- 
bly an imperial villa) a road comes 
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down from Rome, passing the royal hunt- 
ing lodge at Castel Porziano; and here 
was probably the site of the ancient Lau- 
rentum, the home of the native King 
Latinus, whose daughter, Lavinia, AZneas 
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of its unhealthiness, and hardly more 
prosperous now. It, too, is approached 
from Rome by a direct road, which 
passes thru what is perhaps the most 
desolate region of the desolate Cam- 
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married, and founded a new town, La- 
vinium, some way off, and about two and 
one-half miles from the coast, in a 
healthy situation—for it lay some three 
hundred feet above the sea—and, under 
the name of Pratica, is still inhabited. 
From Tor Paterno onward the Tiber 
ceases to have any influence upon the 
coast, and its line is identical with what 
it was in Roman days; but it still con- 
tinues to be low and desolate. We soon 
pass the mouth of the Numicus, that 
river of Latium in which Atneas was 
drowned. Not far up its course is Ardea, 
the capital of his. adversary, Turnus, 
King of the Rutuli, standing upon an iso- 
lated rock, with strong and still well pre- 
served fortifications, but almost aban- 
doned even in later Roman days because 





pagna. A charm of its own, however. all 
this district indubitably has—undefina- 
ble, it may be, and certainly such as to 
some nations and some individuals will 
make no appeal; but its vastness, as an 
Italian friend well said to me, makes it a 
worthy approach to the great city which 


-lies in its midst, and no one can fail to be 


struck by the contrast between the deso- 
lation of the present and the vigorous 
life of the past—a life which, as I have 
said, may well spring up again ere very 
many years are over. As it is, thousands 
and tens of thousands of her best work- 
ers leave Italy, and she makes but little 
effort to keep them, when, if she would 
but realize it, she has both need of them 
and work to give them. 

But let us continue our survey of the 
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Latin coast. Beyond the mouth of the 
Numicus the shore grows somewhat 
higher, and at the end of a line of sandy 
clitfs we come to Anzio, an old Volscian 
town, once the foe of Rome. In one of 
her first naval victories Rome took from 
the prows of the conquered ships of An- 
tium the sharp beaks (rostra) and made 
use of them to decorate the front of the 
platform from which-her orators spoke. 
The old Volscian town lay a little inland, 
but in Roman days the whole shore was 
covered with seaside residences, and the 
place has several villas of the present-day 
Romans and is connected with Rome by 
a railway, being especially resorted to in 
the bathing season. Here was a famous 
temple of Venus and a harbor built by 
Nero; the modern port, placed differently 
by the Papal engineers, tends rather to 
become silted up (for here, contrary to 
what was the case at Porto, the Romans 
knew better than their descendants), but 
serves for small sailing and fishing boats, 
and the view of the port is very pictur- 
esque, with the graceful lateen sails, 
furled by small boys who climb along the 
booms with the agility of monkeys. 
The view, too, is far more striking 
than it has been along the coast we have 
hitherto been following. Across the bay, 
in which lies Nettuno, with its castle, 
and the artillery camp near by, we see in 
the distance the great promontory of 
Circe, and nearer to it the lonely tower 
of Astura. Here was once an enor- 
mous Roman villa, now half sub- 
merged, but so that its plan may still be 
traced in calm weather, with a tiny har- 
bor of its own; and in the castle Con- 
radin of Swabia sought refuge in 1268, 
but was treacherously murdered by 
Jacopo Frangipane. Astura in Roman 
days was a seaside resort upon the coast 
road, but not, it-would seem, very healthy. 
Cicero owned, it is true, a favorite villa 
here, to which he withdrew after the 
death of his well-loved daughter Tullia ; 
but both Augustus and Tiberius are said 
to have contracted here the illnesses 
which proved fatal to them. 

From Astura a single sweep of coast, 
sandy, low, and followed for the greater 
part by lagoons, runs to the foot of the 
Monte Circeo. The coast is guarded by 
two solitary towers, again of the six- 





teenth century, bearing the names of 
Foce Verde and Fogliano, of the latter 
of which a view is given. The coast 
road probably passed inland of the 
lagoons, and along the narrow shore strip 
there are hardly any traces of Roman life. 
At Fogliano, however, there are ruins 
both close to the tower and upon the 
actual site of the villa of the Duke of 
Sermoneta, whose property stretches in- 
land from here as far as the Via Appia 
and Cisterna, with enormous extents of 
forest and pasture, the former predom- 
inating near the coast. Not far in- 
land is a line of sand dunes—a pre- 
historic coast line, perhaps—rising as 
much as 60 or 70 feet above sea level, 
and which, with a similar line of dunes 
between Monte Circeo and Terracina, has 
been the cause of the continual difficulty 
of draining the Pomptine Marshes, parts 
of which, tho at a considerable distance 
from the coast, are hardly above sea level. 
There still exists an old channei, possibly 
of Roman date, the Rio Martino, which 
in process of time became entirely choked 


up. 

The lagoon just to the north of the 
promontory of Circe is called Lago di 
Paola. It abounds with fish, and on its 
eastern shore are the extensive remains 
of a Roman town of the second century 
of the empire, with quays or esplanades 
upon the shores of the lagoon, command- 
ing a lovely view of the great promon- 
tory. The large cisterns for fresh water 
are especially noteworthy for their size 
and excellent preservation. 

This was the Roman town of Circeii 
of the imperial period, a mere seaside 
resort. But the older town, whether it 
was founded by the Romans, who estab- 
lished a colony there, probably early in 
the fourth century B. C., or whether it 
had a previous existence, occupied, there 
seems to be no doubt, the site of the mod- 
ern village of S. Felice, at the eastern 
extremity of the promontory, and pos- 
sessed a citadel upon the ridge of the 
promontory itself. Both the lower town 
and the citadel were enclosed by walls 
of “Cyclopean” masonry, those of the 
latter being well cut and jointed on the 
outside, but less carefully worked on the 
inside. 

From any point on the ridge, which 
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runs from west to east, the view is su- 
perb. Looking inward over the immense 
expanse of the Campagna and the Pomp- 
tine Marshes, one sees sometimes, it is 
said, the dome of S. Peter’s, and always 
the Alban and Volscian hills; looking 
southeast is Terracina at the end of a 
beautifully curving low shore, and be- 
yond it the rocky coast going toward 
Gaeta, and Ischia beyond ; looking south, 
out to the open sea, are the islets of the 
Ponza group, looking most attractive to 
inhabit, and, by a strange irony, it seems, 
selected as penal settlements. No wonder 
that this solitary mass of limestone, ris- 
ing as it seems out of nothing to a hight 
of over 1,500 feet, and dominating the 
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whole of the Pomptine Marshes and the 
southern part of the Latin shore, should 
have excited the imagination of the 
ancients, so that the legend of the en- 
chantress Circe localized itself in what 
looked from a distance like an enchanted 
island, and is, in fact, one of the loveliest 
spots in Italy. 

There let our survey of the Latin shore 
end. Terracina, ten miles across the bay, 
in full sight, is the point where the Via 
Appia reaches the coast, after its long, 
straight course thru the marshes, and 
then enters a difficult pass, the natural 
boundary between the center and the 
south upon the coast, and the end of the 
district with which we have been dealing. 


Rome, Iraty. 


Apple-Seed and Apple-Thorn 


BY M. M. STEARNS 


“One I love, two I love, three I love, I say”— 
Arbutus and violets—chiidren out at play; 
“Four I love with all my heart, and five I cast away!” - 


Sweet wine and sour wine, seasons good and bad— 
Here’s a little maid at work, and there a little lad; 
Read you me my riddles, and I’ll say you why you're sad. 


Daisies and buttercups—sunshine after rain— 
Was it four that brought me pleasure, or five that caused the pain? 
“Two I love, and three I love”’—and, “One I love” again. 


“Four I love with all my heart, five I cast away”— 
Men and women toiling still—meadows sweet with hay; 
Answer me my questions, and I'll prove you that you’re gay. 


Striving here, and thriving here, there a little gain, 
Here a little sorrow where a little joy has lain. 
Was the hurt akin to pleasure—or the pleasure three parts pain? 


Fire-weed and golden-rod—dark heads growing gray— 
Here’s a passing Summer, and a life-time, in a day. 
And it’s “Four I love with all my heart, five I cast away!” 


Strong years, and wrong years—maples turning fast; 
Pain and pleasure blending in the gloaming, at the last. 
Would you mar the seasons’ score? Or grudge a sorrow past? 


Aster and bitter-sweet—Winter drawing near; 
Feet upon the fender in the Autumn of the year. 


Was Summer, then, so beautiful? 


“Four I love with all my heart, five I cast away”— 
Joy.of life—flakes of snow—memories at play; 
“One I love, and two I love, and three I love, I say.” 


Los Ancetzs, Cat. 
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Or Winter, is it drear ? 
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Growth of Greater New York 


BY THOMAS W. HOTCHKISS 


[As secretary of the Association for New York, Mr. Hotchkiss is well qualified to write 


on this subject.—Ebprror. ] 


T was generally stated in the news- 
| papers during the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration that New York City en- 
tertained 2,000,000 “visitors within her 
gates.” If that is so, the population of 
New York at that time amounted to 
within 1,000,000 of that of Greater Lon- 
don which is still the largest city in the 
world. 
Let us compare the estimated popula- 
tion for 1909 of the six largest cities in 
the world. These are: 


GeO DOORN i oo icp odin se svkndcay 7,452,986 
Gee PHO” SOE o.oo cost ccnsteecs 4,504,792 
Peers Uy. dain es choosy sdetwdekine va 2,792, 

CHINN i Sa oh oo fen v's ck bei d w ddd aes 2,224,490 
BOs Sis: pig ds soeite came eee 2,164,044 
VS Beto hes Seth tdice scabies 2,100,356 


These figures are estimated by taking 
the census population of each city for 
two different years, striking a difference, 
and thereby obtaining an average annual 
increase in population. This average 
annual increase is then multiplied by the 
number of years which have elapsed 
since the last census taken for that city, 
and the product is, of course, the popula- 
tion for 1909. 

The original sources of information 
for the census statistics are such recent 
publications as the United States Census 





Report (1900), Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
(1906), Nelson’s Encyclopedia (1907), 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac (1909), 
and the New York Department of 
Health’s official estimate (1909). The 
leading fact thus deduced is that the rate 
of annual increase in population of 
Greater New York is much more than 
that of any of-the six most populous 
cities of the world. This schedule of 
annual increases is as follows: : 


CROWUOE BONGO 6 ois ois Sik c'c eincindes 109,046 
Gomnter’ ew. YOtt veces ocse.cccceis sco 125,287 
DM ct Rat sibapalidcsinenipa's ecco ienk ¢ 9,865 
RS EZ ERIE PORE SP ee 58,435 
ce Aled oe ae gkko Csimebiancic somite 31,1990 
ARREARS ENR ae Selah 50,222 


So, while London outmeasures New 
York in actual population, New York 
outstrips its larger rival in its speed 
of increase. At this rate it would be 
easy to estimate the exact number of 
years it would take New York to equal 
the population of London and to beat her 
in the race of numerical magnitude. 

These figures are furnished by the 
Association for New York, the recently 
organized society which has for its ob- 
ject, as stated in its charter : “To contend 
for the principle of the government of 
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New York by New Yorkers, for New 
York, to challenge indiscriminate abuse 
and criticism of New York City, and to 
set forth her advantages as a place of 
residence for the citizen, as a point of 
production and distribution for the 
manufacturer, and as a mart for the 
merchant.” This is the association which 
has erected in Times Square the tempo- 
rary statue emblematic of the strength 
and magnitude of Greater New York, 
and her repulse of indiscriminate abuse 
of her municipal government. The 
statue is not primarily for political pur- 
poses, but has been unveiled at this time, 
as Mr. William Harman Black, its man- 
aging director, states, because during the 
municipal campaign it may be expected 
that mud-slinging will begin. The Asso- 
ciation points out that much harm has 
been done to the city’s credit and to its 
manufacturing and commeréial interests 
by wrong impressions going forth re- 
garding the uses made of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

It is well, no doubt, from time to time 
to pause in the rush of our daily life in 
a busy metropolis like New York, and to 
consider exactly what the city is accom- 
plishing, how we stand as compared with 
other cities of the United States and of 
the world at large, and to take a fair and 
just estimate of all our material advan- 
tages and development. 

No more definite index of a city’s 
prosperity could exist than the increase 
in her population. While New York 
starts with a superb harbor—no doubt 
the finest in the world, where the largest 
ships can unload passengers and cargo 
alongside their piers—and while New 
York inherits a commercial spirit from 
the early Dutch and English settlers who 
came here for no other purpose than to 
engage in trade, it is undoubtedly the 
manner in which business has been con- 
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ducted, and buildings, subways, bridges 
and other great municipal structures 
erected, which have brought people to 
New York as the great center of prog- 
ress and prosperity of the Western 
world. We can, perhaps, more definitely 
shape our concepts of New York’s im- 
mensity by comparing her population 
with that of some of the States and 
Territories. 

According to the last United States 
census, taken in 1900, there were then 
only three other States in the Union, 
outside of our own State, which were 
larger in population than the City of 
New York. These were: 


ae, LRP are oe 6,302,115 
pape dil REE CE ree 4,821,559 
GE sale ee ener ek eee 4,157,545 


New York State that year had 7,268,- 
894 inhabitants, and the City of Greater 
New York 3,437,202. 

It will be interesting to make a similar 
comparison when the census is taken for 
1910. The population of the city has in- 
creased 287.90 per cent. since 1860, while 
the population of the United States has 
increased 192.99 per cent. since 1858. In 
1905 the city’s population was half that 
of the State of New York, with an in- 
creasing proportion in the city’s favor, 
the figures then being, according to the 
New York State census: The State, 
8,067,308 ; the city, 4,013,781. 

There will be much of interest to study 
in the census of 1910, in view of the vast 
development of New York City in the 
last ten years. The consolidation pro- 
vided under the Greater New York 
charter became effective January 1, 1808. 
The census of 1900 was taken soon after, 
and the census of next year will there- 
fore be the first on which to base anv 
comparative statement of local condi- 
tions. 

New York City. 


How Hardly Shall a Rich Man 


BY BOLTON HALL 


wealthy boy who wished to cut a 
fishing rod for himself, so as to 
catch the minnows, but he was prevented 
lest he should wound his hands, because 


‘| ‘HE Kingdom of Hell is like a 


he was a millionaire’s baby. But his 
father bought him a costly fishing rod. 

Again, he wanted to feed the Elephant, 
which was considered too menial for.so 
rich a child, but instead he could only 
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subscribe to the Zoological Garden Fund. him money, and bought him an automo- | 
The Elephant was only “an Individual bile, and started him on the road. 
Case.” The road was smooth and down grade 


When the boy grew older he wished to all the way. 
work at something useful, but his papa His father did not know that the road 
said it was not necessary, and that he led down to Hell. 
should Enjoy Life. So his papa gave Rie Yeu Cue. 


@ 
Up the River 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Lyrnc here on the said, quite naked, under the sun, 

I feel as if the sky, and the earth, and myself, were one; 

No more the dividual heartache turns like a knife in my breast, 
But I swim into infinite spaces where the infinite soul is at rest. 


An express train sweeps round the curve with a many-wheeled murmur of sound, 
And its volume of billowy smoke strikes backward like hair unbound, 
And out on a tawny sand-bar five shining-bodied boys 

Run, splash, wrestle, and shout, and revel in water and noise. 


Behind me lies the city . .. I can tell just where by the smoke 

Which hovers above its house-roofs and wraps the sun in its cloak. 
There men are striving and fighting, but here the world is at peace, 
And the trees are cool and the clouds unravel the whitest of fleece. 


But sudden I see a wood-dove go down ’neath the pounce of a hawk 

I remember the snake I chanced on, mangled, beside a rock, 

And I notice the minnows scurry to escape some invisible foe 

As I dress at the lip of the river .. . And the fact of things, like a blow, 
Strikes me full in the soul .. . And beneath the green of the leaf, 

The song of the bird, I catch a hint of battle and grief, 

A cry as of struggling spirit sweating with blood toward God, 

’Neath the mystery of pain which wounds but heals with its rod. 


The west was all a-quiver with ebbing ripples of light 
As a quick mood came and and whispered, “Come, let us give up the fight.” 
But I answered, “No, I cannot; for the strife is not only there, 
In the people-huddled city, but it rages everywhere. 

It rages on star and planet, it spurs to battle life’s least— 

And dare I crave exemption, and still seek place at the feast ?” 
So I hastened back to the city as at a master’s command... 

I had seen creation at travail as I lay on my back in the sand! 


Lawrence, Kan. 








Martin Eden 


Jack Lonpon’s new novel* purports to 
be the biography of one Martin Eden, 
but we are given to understand it is 
really the autobiography of the author 
himself. However, an autobiography is 
not nearly so truthful as a biography, 
because the author has always got his 
own beam in his eye. He writes too 
eloquently of how he felt and changes 
too much of what he actually did. A 
man may shine, autobiographically speak- 
ing, as great and good, and yet have a 
very commonplace life record, which falls 
far behind his autoidealization. For that 
reason it seems best to accept this story 
not as real history, but as an earnest and 
truthful record of what Mr. London 
might have been if he had been Martin 
Eden instead of being limited by him- 
self. 

The scenes are laid in and about Oak- 
land, Cal. Martin Eden, a young sailor, 
defends Arthur Morse, a university stu- 
dent, in a free-for-all ferry fight. As an 
expression of gratitude, he is invited to 
the Morse home for dinner. And it is 
upon this occasion that he meets Ruth 
Morse, a frail jonquil woman, with topaz 
eyes and yellow hair, which produce the 
impression of inner angelhood upon the 
young sailor. It is perfectly clear to the 
reader, and even to every other character 
in the story, that she is only a “female 
thing,” not yet conscious of her gender, 
with a lexicon for a mind and a very 
small, bickering English grammar for a 
soul. But some men require a very 
strong illusion in which to orient them- 
selves—the less perfect the thing the 
greater the joy of idealization. Once 
Martin belonged to this class. He was a 
young man made of aboriginal giant dust 
dredged somewhere out of the bottom of 
stormy seas, and the contrast between 
Ruth and the young jennies of his own 
class produced that spiritual alchemy 
which we call illusion. He is immedi- 
ately in love with her and mastered by 
the desire to “reach” her in the scale of 





*Martin Epen. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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things. This baptized ambition changes 
the very scenes of his nature. He deter- 
mines to fit himself to become her mate. 
And upon this follows the most remark- 
able account of an honest young brute’s 
effort to become something better and 
different thru education. It is a mighty, 
big-necked, muscular struggle to acquire 
knowledge at once. The sailor sweat 
stands out on him in the public library 
as he grapples with Darwin, Haeckel and 
Spencer. And they who have the intelli- 
gence to understand will appreciate the 
pathos of this Promethean struggle. 
Martin begins to show a sort of horrid 
beauty of the spirit, new and different 
from the thin, formalized prettiness of 
spirituality with which we are so tire- 
somely acquainted. We do not like it, 
we do not approve it, but we must ac- 
knowledge the impressiveness of an ab- 
original man trying to make a soul of his 
own without any god’s help. He is not 
long in finding his particular cue to the 
life and mystery of things. Biology be- 
comes his Old and New Testament, Her- 
bert Spencer his Moses, and to all this he 
adds the personal pantheism of Walt 
Whitman. “Sometimes,” he exclaims to 
Ruth with the egregiousness of the in- 
vincible egotist, “it seems to me that all 
the world, all life, everything, had taken 
up residence inside me and was clamor- 
ing for me to be spokesman.” As a 
matter of fact, the self-made man, in the 
very nature of things, has less of life, of 
the world and of all things in him than 
the man who has been gradually created 
by them. He is too full-of himself, of 
his own performance, of his one god- 


- deed. Martin was to the end too igno- 


rant to know that all he had assimilated 
as education was the beaten - biscuit 
thought of others who had prepared it 
long ago. His originality consisted of 
something else altogether—that is, the 
power to learn a great deal and to remain 
the same, literally the same. Few natures 
are so magnificently impervious to edu- 
cational influences. | 

All this time Ruth’s relation to him is 
that of a prim schoolma’am trying to 
guide a young bull, inspired by angels, 
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thru society according to the rules of the 
best writers and speakers. For there can 
be no doubt that Martin was guarded 
and comforted by a new and perverse 
kind of angels, created by Herbert Spen- 
cer out of materialism, and by Martin 
himself out of the exuberance of his 
centaur imagination. By this Yme, how- 


ever, he has discovered that must 
write, and he goes at it with“character- 
istic muscular vehemence.“ The next 


hundred pages c tke record of his 
struggles with ode witir the disap- 
proval of Ruth, to whom he is now en- 
gaged, and with the lack of faith in him 
on all sides. And the account would be 
tragic but for his invincible egotism. 
Everything in him suffers but that. He 
starves, endures great hardships, per- 
forms prodigious tasks with his pen, but 
his ego brays and leaps to the last like a 
young, unbroken ass. It is superb, but 
it is not sad, not even when he is bright- 
eyed and hollow-cheeked from starva- 
tion. If any other kind of man had writ- 
ten such an account of privations it 
would excite sympathy, but as we read 
of Martin’s agonies we only snicker at 
him and tremble for those purblind ed- 
itors when he does get the biceps of his 
literary genius to play upon them. 

It is time, also, for the bourgeoisie to 
begin to tremble. He has not achieved 
success yet, but he has found his point 
of view. It is at the big end of the horn, 
with the bourgeois at the little end. He 
finds that the socially and financially 
well-to-do are the meanest spirited, most 
cowardly and snobbish people in this 
world in their relations to any other man 
who desires to rise in the scale of things. 
The trouble is that Martin is afflicted 
with equal selfishness. He was anxious 
to escape from his own class into that of 
the bourgeois which he idealized. Butj 
when at last he arrived among them he 
discovered that the difference between 
them and him was an inner difference 
Their manners and affectations ah 
formulas of dried beliefs nauseated him.| 
Their psychological cramps he regarded 
as frightful and incurable. But here is 


the point: He could no more endure his 
own class out of which he had risen than 
the bourgeois could at first endure him. 
Like all the iconoclastic spirits of his 
times, he desired to enter another class 
only to exploit it for his own benefit. 


The obstinacy of human nature appears 
to be the only quality that every. class 
holds in common. The socialist desires 
that all men shall become socialists in 
order that he and others like him may 
share their property. Martin demanded 
as much of Ruth as she did of him. She 
yielded the moment it was to her advan- 
tage to do so. fHe was ready to yield and 
become a bourgeois for the reward of her 
love, but when that was no longer desir- 
able he refused to make concessions that 
would have been of no advantage to him. 
In this connection we ought to state that 
he is not a socialist, but an “individual- 
ist,” which is the civilized name of 
“strongest brute.” He holds with a devo- 
tion that is either insolent or courageous, 
according to the state of his own health, 
to the belief in the survival of the fittest, 
and with his prophet, Nietzsche, that the 
battle is to the strong and the race to the 
swift. 

But the many immoralities of the book 
are partially atoned for when an author 
rises to the heights of proving the futility 
of his hero’s philosophy, and presumably 
his own, as he does in the sequel of his 
story. Having gained what his ambition 
demanded in literary success, finding 
himself courted, rich and prosperous, 
Martin Eden discovers that he is sick 
unto death of life. He has worked 
through every illusion. The plant of 
hope has flowered and withered, the pow- 
er to desire is gone. The last chapters 
read like an interlinear translation of 
Ecclesiastes in modern life—“All is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit and there is 
no profit-under the sun.” _ But -having 
reached this state of psychic degradation 
the. old King exclaims that the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter is “to fear God 
and keep His commandments.” And 
whatever one may say about effects upon 
consciousness of the half-evolved science 
of biology, the man who serves God and 
keeps His commandments at least keeps 
his ideals, his taste for living, his anti- 
cipations. But Martin Eden had not 
feared God, His commandments were 
fragments of Jewish mythology, and his 
conclusion of the whole matter was to 
commit suicide according to a suggestion 
offered by some lines in Swinburne. The 
awful veracity of an author who can pro-+ 
duce such a logical and convincing argu- 
ment against his own way of thinking 
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ought not to pass unpraised. There is a 
noble death in such truthfulness, and 
whatever the readers of this story may 
think of Mr. London’s views of life, the 
passionless courage with which he sets 
down the failure of such views to satisfy 
the eternally human heart commands re- 
spect for him. Few saints, bourgeois or 
otherwise, could have accomplished it. 


& 


Biblical Criticism and Modern 
Thought 


Oxtp TESTAMENT criticism has by no 
means completed its work, but the re- 
sults in broad outline have been the 
property of scholars for some time, and 
now the task of reorganizing biblical 
study in accordance with these results is 
laid upon the shoulders of those who 
would see no diminution of regard for 
the time-honored book. And what a su- 
preme task it is! The changes in point 
of view are far-reaching and funda- 
mental, but they must be made if we are 
_ to see the Bible in the new light. In- 
stead of the eternal thought of God 
miraculously given, we find a fragment- 
ary literature, some of which appears to 
have been preserved quite accidentally. 
Where once we looked for verbally in- 
spired messages to the individual soul 
we now seek for the evolution of the 
religious thought of a great people. We 
must leave behind the allegorical and 
personal interpretations so dear to our 
fathers and enter upon the study of his- 
torical and literary documents. Critical 
investigation now takes the place of 
trembling hesitation in the presence of 
the mysteries. And the book which was 
once supposed to be sufficiently clear to 
all except the commentator and theo- 
logian seems about to be closed to all but 
the scholar and antiquarian. It is no 
wonder that the average man hesitates 
to accept the new positions or that crit- 
ical results make their way so slowly 
into popular thought. The difficulties, 
however great, are not insuperable, and 
the transition is already far advanced. 
Every contribution will be welcomed by 
the earnest workers in this field, but a 
great part of the burden of reconstruct- 
ing popular thought along the new lines 
must be borne by the ministry, and this 
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book by Professor Jordan* is both a plea 
for such work and a guide to its accom- 
plishment. 

The main portion of the book consists 
of a course of lectures originally pre- 
pared for the Theological Alumni of 
(Queen’s University, and designed as a 
help to ministers in gaining the new 
viewpoint and utilizing its results in 
their work. The author maintains that 
no one can rightly understand or ex- 
pound any passage in the Old Testa- 
ment unless he has first formed a clear 
idea of the. position which this great 
book holds in the history and literature 
of the world. Reverently and carefully 
Professor Jordan tries to set forth this 
position on the basis of the results of 
modern discovery and biblical criticism. 
He has no sympathy with those who feel 
that it is dangerous to question too close- 
ly sacred things, yet his attitude and 
method of approach are not calculated to 
outrage the feelings of those who still 
rest on positions that have lost their logi- 
cal foundations. For he well knows that 
the “influence of a dogma is not de- 
stroyed when it is disproved; it may be 
true of men that when their brains are 
out they are dead, but dogmas continue 
to flit about a long time without any 
brains.” . 

Over and over again he urges that if 
we are to understand the Old Testament 
we must accord it the same treatment 
given to other great literatures. Arche- 
ology, contemporary history and literary 
criticism all contribute to a proper back- 
ground for interpretation. These the 
minister ought to study long and care- 
fully, both for his own culture and as a 
preparation for his life’s work; and if 
he has. a real, scientific interest, his men- 
tal life may here find a deep satisfaction. 
There is an instructive chapter on the 
relation of criticism and archeology, and 
a note of warning is sounded against the 
foolish and misleading over-emphasis of 
their disagreements, of which such men 
as Professor Sayce and Professor Hom- 
mel have been guilty. Altho the book is 
~ *Brericar “Criticism AND ¥ Movern Tuovcnt, or 
The Place of the Old Testament Documents in_the 
Life of Today. By W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; Author of 

Prophetic Ideas and Ideals” and “The Philinnian 


Gospel.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 
net. 
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somewhat discursive and loosely con- 
nected, it nevertheless has real value and 
will serve well a good cause in helping 
many to see how reasonable and how 
advantageous to the religious life the 
work of biblical criticism has been. 


& 


The City of the Dinner-Pail. By Jonathan 
2 Lanois. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. ~- $1.25. 

The City of the Dinner Pail is Fall 
River, Mass., a typical New England mill 
town in which the author’s business life 
has been passed. Sympathetically and 
eloquently he describes this work-a-day 
city, dominated by the big brick and 
stone factories that rise near the shore, 
straggling up the hillside from sea to 
stony crest, where stands the huge Cath- 
olic Church, symbol of the religious cul- 
ture that softens the lives of many toil- 
some weavers. Idlers are few in Fall 
River, tho wealth is abundant. Employ- 
ers and employees, the purchasers and 
sellers of labor power, have become sep- 
arated and largely estranged as factories 
have grown, processes become more sub- 
divided and relations impersonal. This 
separation, and the misunderstandings 
and hatreds that result, the author, like 
so many gentle employers of a decaying 
school, sorrowfully deplores. He recog- 
nizes the necessity and value of trade 
unions and the collective bargaining they 
enforce, tho he condemns their insistence 
on a single standard rate in each employ- 
ment as tending to prevent the encour- 
agement of those individual excellences 
in workmen which he most admires. Al- 
together he is cheerful and hopeful about 
the progress of the industrial classes, for 
has he not seen Yankees, Irishmen and 
French Canadians gradually follow each 
other as manual laborers, the displaced 
group always, in largest measure, in the 
second generation, rising to superior 
places as teachers, doctors, lawyers, sup- 
erintendents and capitalists? He has no 
new solution of any labor problem to 
offer, unless his enthusiastic endorsement 
of .a scale of wages sliding up and down 
in harmony with cotton pricés amounts 
to the proffer of a solution. As a pacifier 
this sedative has usually worked well 
only for a short time. Since the work- 
men have no jot of control over prices 
they soon get tired of seeing their wages 
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fluctuate according to the vagaries of 
cotton speculators and of fashions in 
dress goods. If the irreducible minimum 
be sufficiently high they may be content 
for a long time, but to the principle that 
they shall share the dead losses of a busi- 
ness they don’t own by accepting drop 
after drop of a descending wage scale 
they never long assent. 


& 


The Quaker Boy on the Farm and at School. 
By Isaac Sharpless. Philadelphia: The 
Biddle Press. Pp. 38. $1 

The question was recently asked by a 
prominent English statesman why it was 
that among the leaders in every forward 
movement, political, social or religious, 
were always to be found some men who 
were either Quakers or who had had a 
Quaker bringing up. An answer to such 
a question is to be found in President 
Sharpless’s little booklet on the Quaker 
boy: 

What better boyhood could there be for a 

man who is to do great work? A body hard- 
ened by years of pure air and active but not 
excesSive exercise; a mind braced by a school 
life which required things to be done by him- 
self and not by the teacher, and broadened by 
a careful reading of a limited number of im- 
proving books; a character formed by regular 
duties, the example of conscientious living, the 
ever-present sacredness of moral responsibility, 
abhorrence of evil and sympathy with suffer- 
ing; and a hearty respect for a religion of the 
simplest character and absolutely without hy- 
pocrisy. 
Both the home and the school life of the 
Quaker boy of a generation ago were 
narrow. Music and art were excluded 
from the school courses. Even the 
classics contained too many heathen allu- 
sions and influences to be safe reading 
for young Friends, but the education that 
was given was thoro, and the mental and 
moral discipline were excellent. Presi- 
dent Sharpless also shows that boyish 
spirits and fun were not crushed out by 
Quaker discipline. Evidently the president 
of Haverford still cherishes memories 
of surreptitious visits to apple orchards, 
and pillow fights in which the tardy boys 
caught out of bed were like to have to 
make a sad accounting on the following 
day. But in spite of these natural ebulli- 
tions the boy who was sent for his edu- 
cation to’a Quaker school was likely to 
start in life with a predisposition to 
truthfulness and honesty and sobriety of 
thought and conduct. 
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Literary Notes 


...-Das deutsche Element in den V io 3 
ten Staaten, by Pastor G. P. von Bosse, of Phil- 
adelphia, a work of five hundred pages, is a 
tcholarly production with many nova. Its 
character is described by the subtitle “Unter 
Berucksichtigung seines politischen, ethischen, 
sozialen und erzieherischen Einflusses.” (Stutt- 
gard: Belser.) 


...-The late Edwin Burritt Smith, of Chi- 
cago, was one of those meritorious minor fig- 
ures in the civic life of the hour whose mem- 
ory survives but vaguely the laudatory obitu- 
ary of the newspaper. Active, first of all, in 
the public affairs of his city and State, Mr. 
Smith gave no less attention to the larger 
problems of the nation, being much in demand 
as a speaker and writer upon such subjects. 
What he had to say on municipal government 
and municipal franchises still is worth reading, 
and so is what he spoke and wrote from the 
fullness of his conviction in the days when 
imperialists and anti-imperialists among us 
were waging a battle that now would arouse 
only a mild and perfunctory interest. The 
more important of Mr. Smith’s addresses and 
contributions to various periodicals have been 
collected and published in a volume entitled 
Essays and Addresses by Edwin Burritt Smith 
(Chicago: McClurg, $2.50). Their enduring 
value lies in the sterling quality of their 
Americanism, their sturdy upholding of its 
true ideals. 


...-A third edition has been issued of that 
collection of Chinese human jottings, John 
Chinaman and.a Few Others, by Mr. E, H. 
Parker, professor of Chinese at the Victoria 
University of Manchester, and at one time 
British Consul in China. The object of the 
book is to illustrate Chinese characters by 
means of concrete examples taken from daily 
life, from official circles, the army and navy, 
the literati and professional men, criminals and 
the police, the reaction of the Chinaman to 
foreign influences, beneficial and otherwise, 
receiving its share of attention. One is tempt- 
ed to quote: The word kot (a certain plant), 
which occurs in the Odes of Confucius, is 
tabu in Canton, because, according to Mr. 
Parker’s Chinese informant, “when foreigners 
first came they were observed to utter a ter- 
rible imprecation whenever they were enraged. 
No one knows exactly what it means, but I 
am informed that kot tam is the name of an 
English deity whose wrath is called down 
upon the heads of luckless Chinamen on the 
slightest provocation. Now, the second of the 
Odes runs kot chi t’am hai, and this whole 
sentence has a tendency to be tabooed.” (Dut- 
ton, $1.25.) 

....The very name of the late Simeon Solo- 
mon has remained unknown to all but the most 
minute of American students of English art in 
the nineteenth century. Born in 1841, he died 
in 1905, his death serving to recall for a mo- 
ment a career whose early promise had never 
been fulfilled. Solomon showed in all his work 
the strong influence upon him of the Pre- 
Raphaelites; he also showed that neglect of 


thoro technical training which his temper- 
ament commanded. Of all his work, only the 
“Habet,” in oils, can be said to have achieved 
a wider interest. Thackeray and Swinburne 
praised him, but in vain; there was something 
lacking in the man himself. A handsome folio 
devoted to his memory, Simeon Solomon: An 
pn oe (New York: Frederick Fair- 
child Sherman), by Julia Ellsworth Ford, con- 
tains a biographical sketch, twenty-three re- 
productions of his drawings, and a partial list 
of his works. Thruout, the impression is one 
of promise unfulfilled, rather than of perform- 
ance; one cannot but feel that Solomon’s con- 
temporaries did him no injustice in forgetting 
him, nor that posterity, having no injustice to 
redress, is unlikely to take a greater measure 


of interest in him. He is not strong enough 


for a posthumous cult, not even for a fad. 
& 


Pebbles 


Hewitr—I painted this picture to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Jewitt—If you hang it where the wolf can 
see it I guess you will succeed —Judge. 


“Do you think your boy will ever attain 
your standing as a financier?” 

“T guess he’ll do,” answered the eminent op- 
erator. “Last week he gave me a quarter to 
keep for him, and he has already drawn $2.45 
on account.”—Rocky Mountain Traveler. 


For Sate—Cheap, a bull; 15-16th pet Jersey, 
1-16th concentrated bull dog; will sell to a 
Christian man who does not fear death; I have 
him tamed down some, so I can feed him over 
a 7-foot tight board fence without his tearing 
it down to get at me. John Fox, Bowmar 
avenue. jylt-1tp. 

—Adv. in Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald. 


“REGINALD, dear, you puckered up your lips 
just then as if you were going to kiss me,” 
said the beautiful creature languorously, as she 
lay stretched on the beach surveying the frolics 
of Neptune. —~ 

“I intended to,” replied Reginald hesitatingly, 
“but I seem to have got some’ sand in my 
mouth.” 

“For heaven’s sake swallow it,” exclaimed 
the young lady. “You need it badly in your 
system !”—Young’s Magazine. 


Tue Educational Review has received a 
composition written by a boy in a Springfield 
(Mass.) school after visiting the recent tuber- 
culosis exhibit in New York, from which we 
extract the following information: “Tubercu- 
losis was started in 1884 by Dr. Trudeau, who 
had it in the Adirondacks. Although con- 
sumption is not herited and does not belong to 
this climate, it is getting very popular. The 
sleeping bags are very useful to the consump- 
tive people because they can put their heads 
alone into them or leave their heads out and 
put the rest of the bodies into them. I saw 
the germs. It is a big white ball with blue 
spots on it. I think it would be fine to sleep 
in one of those beds with the head inside and 
the lungs outside.” 
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A Reform of Prime Importance 


Ir the education of the young is of 
prime importance, so that we wisely pav 
from the public taxes for nothing more 
willingly or generously than for educa- 
tion, then a case like that of the boy 
Sidis, who has at last been allowed to 
enter Harvard at thirteen, after having 
been refused admission because of his 
youth for three years, is full of sugges- 
tion and instruction. 

We are fully convinced that the popu- 
lar doctrine as to the education of chil- 
dren is almost fatally false. It assumes 
that the young child should be put to 
no tasks of learning until it is seven 
years old; and yet when the child is four 
years old it has learned to talk one and 
perhaps two languages. This has re- 
quired tremendous mental application, as 
any one knows who at adult years tries 
to learn to speak a new tongue. Yet the 
child learns these hundreds of words, and 
by the dead lift of memory, and while 
picking up a thousand other facts of ex- 
perience. The child who has been able 
to do this does not_need to waste three 
or four years more in mere play. This 
child at two years old had got well start- 
ed in learning to read a shockingly mis- 





spelt language. At four and five he was 
well along in arithmetic, and had 
achieved algebra and much higher math- 
ematics by the time-he was ten. In fact, 
he was at that age well fitted for college. 

We have no evidence and no reason to 
believe that he was possessed of very 
extraordinary capacity. His father says 
he is no prodigy. Doubtless of such par- 
entage he was of more than usual brain 
ability, so endowed by nature; but there 
are many such. Able parents may expect 
able children ; and if they have them they 
ought to give them the best advantages ; 
which means that their most impressible 
years should be improved by constant 
and careful education, and, if possible, 
by individual teaching under persistent 
and faithful pressure. 

This does not mean that the child is 
to be consigned to brain fever and death. 
Not at all. We know that it is possible 
to press the child along—that is, the 
naturally quick child, so as to make him, 
like John Stuart Mill, what would be 
regarded as a prodigy, and yet keep a 
healthy body, thru full hours of exercise 
and play. A child should be able to read 
well at four or five; with a phonetic sys- 
tem he could do it at three. From that 
point the progress is swift and easy, and 
can be enjoyed by the child. 

You can’t do this with a naturally dull 
boy. It does not pay to crowd a thou- 
sand dollar education on a ten dollar boy. 
Such a commonplace boy can putter thru 
the common drill, be ground thru the 
common mili, and come out fitted for 
common manual industry. But if it is 
a choice boy or girl, of superior stock, 
no labor or money is too much to be ex- 
pended. 

Nor let it be said that it is too bad to 
deprive the child of the pleasures of 
childhood. The pleasure of learning wiil 
be the chief of all pleasures. Nor let it 
be said that the boy loses so much of the 
enjoyment and value of college if he goes 
to it so young. The boy is not for the 
college but the college for the boy. If the 
boy gets thru the academy and the ¢ol- 
lege or university four years earlier than 
his companions he has four years the 
start of them, and can make progress in 
higher things during the four years that 
they are lagging behind. 

What we want to impress on the par- 
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healthy boy. 
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ents of presumably bright children is, 
that the vears are wasted that are giver 
to learning how to cut out paper patterns 
and to playing schooi, instead of to real, 
actual study. <A child of five or six 
should be well trained in the privilege of 
real tasks of study. To be sure he can- 
not get this in the public schools, for the 
current pedagogy is taken up with 
psychologies of childhood when it ought 
to be actually teaching concrete children. 
Here is the case of what can be done, 
what has been done occasionally, if not 
often, when the parent has the sense and 
faithfulness and also the opportunity to 
do it. It requires parents that have the 
time to give to teaching their children 
or to provide tutors. This boy’s father 
believed the little child could learn, and 
he was willing to teach him; and the boy 
responded, as many another boy would. 
It can be done again. It will not kill the 
child. A child is killed by lack of exer- 
cise, not by much study. This is a hearty, 
No study is more severe 
than that which acquired the English 
language. The child is worth it, worth 
more than colts or calves or pigs, and yet 
many parents, or possible parents, give 
their labor to the production of fine colts 
and calves and pigs, and fail to under- 
stand that children are beyond all com- 
parison the chiefest of all wealth, and 
that what makes them valuable is their 
education, just as hay and oats give 
value to colts and calves, or corn puts 
fat on pigs. There is more intelligence 
put in fattening pigs for the market than 
there is by the same parents in fitting 
their children for life. Let it be under- 
stood that this boy is not specially pre- 
cocious, except as he is unusual, because 
he has had an unusually good teacher; 
but your baby well equipped with brains 
could do just as much if you or your 
wife could take the time to teach your 
child that this Boston man gave to his. 


we 
It Must Come 


Nort only President Taft but the peo- 
ple are crying loudly for postal reform. 
They may be delayed, but postal savings 
banks and parcels post are sure to come. 
The Western States are almost unani- 
mous that the post offices be enabled to 
take deposits of the laborers’ earnings. 
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It is said that in some sections large 
amounts of money orders are drawn and 
held by Italians, as a safe method of se- 
curing their earnings. Nineteen millions 
of dollars has been sent during a single 
year over to Italy ; mostly in the form of 
475,000 money orders—averaging $40 
each. Seven millions: has gone to Rus- 
sia, nine millions to Hungary, éight mil- 
lions to Austria and twelve millions: to 
Great Britain. This represents only. a 
small part of what these toilers would be 
glad to put-into postal savings banks. It 
is said that a large part of this sum, or 
these sums, is sent over to be placed in 
their home savings banks, because they 
have none here. 

New England has one-third of all the 
savings banks in the United States; New 
York and Pennsylvania are nearly as 
well supplied. Outside of these States 
Illinois is fairly well supplied, altho there 
are parts of that State where investors 
must travel fifty miles to reach a bank. 
In the South the average travel requisite 
is thirty-three miles, and beyond the 
Rockies the average distance to be trav- 
ersed to reach a savings bank is fifty-five 
miles. The problem does not concern so 
much the laborers in our cities as those 
who are scattered widely all over the 
hills and prairies. 

Postal savings banks can hardly affect 
in any detrimental way our established 
banks, but, by increasing the thrift of 
the people and their economic habits, it 
is probable that depositors would be 
greatly increased. What we want is to 
create an economic instinct in the people, 
in the place of a too ready tendency to 
spend and waste. Amos Lawrence used 
to say that a dime was worth more to an 
ordinary man than a dollar, for if he 
learned how to use his dimes he would 
have his dollars. If the Government 


‘pays, as proposed, only 2 per cent. on 


deposits, the depositors will soon be 
trained to seek a higher per cent. in the 
regular banks. The object of postal sav- 
ings banks will therefore be, first to en- 
courage foreigners to deposit their earn- 
ings in this country, and, second, to 
create in our own citizens a disposition to 
save their earnings and place themselves 
and their dependents out of reach of old 
age poverty. 

As for parcels post it is an entirely dif- 
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ferent question—a question of common 
sense. We have parcels post conventions 
with thirty-two countries, and the rate is 
in all cases 12 cents a pound; but the rate 
on a package from Chicago to New York 
is 16 cents a pound, so that the same 
package sent to New York would be 64 
cents, while to Berlin it will be but 48 
cents. It certainly is an abnormal state 
of affairs that makes a man pay more for 
the carrying of a package one hundred 
miles than one thousand. The proposi- 
tion has been to equalize these charges ; 
nothing more. The result would be a 
decrease in the rates of express compan- 
ies, but not unjustly. It was figured out 
by Mr. Meyer, in one of his reports as 
Postmaster-General, that a general mer- 
chandise rate of 12 cents a pound would 
produce a revenue of $240 a ton, and a 


profit of nearly $30 a ton—which would 


seem to be quite enough. 
Opposition to the parcels post has 
come entirely from two sources, the ex- 


press companies and the country retail 


merchant. A charge of 5 cents for the 
first pound, and 2 cents additiorial up to 
the eleven pounds limit, could hardly 
damage the country merchant, because it 
would facilitate consumption and greatly 
increase his business. The additional 
revenue would at the same time go a 
good way toward making the rural 
routes self-sustaining. 

The American Consul at Nottingham, 
England, reported recently that the Brit- 
ish Post Office carries parcels not ex- 
ceeding eleven pounds in weight, and not 
over three feet six inches in length, and 
does this for 22 cents. In this country 
only four pounds can be carried in one 
package, so that the shipper would have 
to make up three packages and the post- 
age would be $1.76; eight times as much 
as in England. If a package is lost in 
the British mails, not containing money 
or jewelry, $10 can be recovered. Regis- 
tration, however, can cover a compensa- 
tion as high as $2,000, by paying a fee 
not to exceed 44 cents. For twenty-four 
pounds, cobveye to Scotlarid, the charge 
is 60 cents. .The German parcels post 
charges even lower rates, sending a 
twelve-ponnd parcel at one-fourteenth of 
the charges made in the United States. 
So it comes about that a parcel sent from 
Chicago to London is one-fifth less than 


A 


on a similar parcel sent to St. Louis. 
Both Germany and Great Britain are 
making money on their post service, be- 
sides benefiting their entire population in 
all forms of trade. 

Arguments along this line stand upon 
data so clear that nothing need be said 
but to lay them before the people. There 
really is nothing but selfishness in the 
way of granting to the American com- 
mon people privileges equal to those of 
the leading European States. The 
American people are not slaves, and they 
are waking up very rapidly to an un- 
wonted self-assertion. We recognize the 
wonderful work accomplished by our ex- 
press companies and we should be slow 
to see them defrauded of just compensa- 
tion. Nothing of the kind can come, 
however, from a reformed postal service ; 
bringing us to a full equality with our 
civilized neighbors. Both postal. savings 
banks and a parcels post service will 


come. 
ot 


Our Dependents and Depen- 
dencies 


Beyonp all question we are an altru- 
istic people, at least millions of our peo- 
ple are, enough of them devoted to hu- 
man welfare to create and attend hun- 
dreds of societies and meetings whose 
purpose it is to relieve suffering and 
make the world better. Every day’s 
journal reports such meetings, and Octo- 
ber is no exceptional month for them, 
altho not all are as fully attended, or as 
full of enthusiasm, or as widely report- 
ed in the newspapers as the American 
Board which has met in Minneapolis, 
the American Missionary Association 
which has met in Burlington, Vt., and 
the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk. 
It is particularly of the last that we now 
speak. 

This conference had its origin in a 
meeting of some twenty missionaries, 
missionary secretaries and Government 
officials in the parlor of the Rev. A. L. 
Riggs’s Mission House among the Da- 
kota Indians at Santee, Neb., twenty- 
eight years ago. Among those present 
was Mr. Albert K. Smiley, of Lake Mo- 
honk. He was so stirred up by this meet- 
ing that he resolved to call an annual 
meeting of friends of the Indian at his 
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summer hotel. Every year from that 
time this meeting has been held, and hun- 
dreds every year have been invited to it. 
At first the relations of the Government 
to the Indian service were unsettled and 
unhappy ; but every year this conference 
discussed, consulted, and in a definite 
platform presented its conclusions to the 
Government in the form of specific ad- 
vice, and also to mission boards. The re- 
form in Governmental methods has near- 
ly kept pace with the Mohonk recom- 
mendations, so that now the great princi- 
ples are settled which will give the Indi- 
ans their allotted homes, break up the 
reservations, make the Indians full vot- 
ing citizens and merge them in the body 
politic. It only remains to carry on the 
work on the broad lines already adopted. 

Meanwhile other races have come un- 
der our colonial control, and, as concern 
for the Indians was relieved, anxiety for 
the people of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, but hardly for the Hawaiians, in- 
creased, and the Mohonk Conference en- 
larged its field of view, embracing all 
these our new possessions. 

As far as the Indians are concerned, 
the most important address was that by 
Mr. Valentine, the new Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. He is a man who is not 
working for his salary, but for his love 
of his work. He told the conference what 
the bureau is doing, and he particularly 
asked that he might be given an increased 
number of inspectors, paid sufficiently to 
secure trustworthy men competent to see 
to it that the bureau’s work is faithfully 
done. There are needed 170 inspectors 
and agents of this character, and this is 
the main thing the commissioner asks 
for. Beyond this improved oversight we 
need fewer boarding schools and more 
and better local schools that shall merge 


into the public school system. There are: 


50,000 Indians for whom no Christian 
mission work is done, and this in a 
Christian land. 

For the Indians, the Porto Ricans and 
the Filipinos the platform adopted pre- 
sents “the ultimate end of self-govern- 
ment.” For the Indian it means the abo- 
lition of the tribal condition and the pos- 
session of American citizenship; for the 
Filipino the opening of the American 
market, as has been granted to Hawaii 
and Porto Rico; and for both the Philip- 


pines and Porto Rico the maintenance of 
local self-government in preparation for 
future insular self-government. The 
platform does not decide the question of 
ultimate independence for the Philip- 
pines, nor does it definitely declare for 
citizenship or ultimate statehood for our 
island possessions. That the Porto Ri- 
cans should be made citizens would seem 
only decent; and there is but one argu- 
ment against it that we know of, and 
that is that general citizenship, and at 
least the Territorial condition, would de- 
prive the Porto Ricans of the exceptional 
privilege they now have, and for the 
present need, of retaining for their own 
exchequer the income from their custom 
houses. But that is no reason why Con- 
gress should not pass a law allowing any 
Porto Ricans who wish it to become citi- 
zens. They were citizens of Spain; now 
they are citizens of no country, simply 
subjects; and that condition ought to 


cease. 
cad 


The Bettering World 


THE condition of England has alarmed 
her statesmen, flooded the newspapers 
of two hemispheres with scarehead copy, 
filled an alcove of blue books with sta- 
tistics, rattled the British mind and pro- 
voked Mr. C. F. G. Masterman to write 
another book. “A suggestive and sad 
book” Mr. Frederick Harrison calls it, 
but even so we have reason to be glad 
that he wrote it, since Mr. Harrison, in 
turn, has been moved by it to write for 
the pages of The Sociological Review a 
survey of the economic and moral state 
of man, which ought to be read by every 
human being who knows the English 
language, while every unfortunate who 
doesn’t know it should learn it for the 
sake of reading what Mr. Harrison has 
said. 

Mr. Harrison admits the truth of most 
of the indictments of modern civilization 
and concedes “the terrible warning they 
bring to us.” He allows that Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Mr. G. K. Chesterton and 
Mr. Belloc “have a pretty wit” and are 
masters of. paradox, but he is not pre- 
pared to accept them as “sources” for a 
scientific sociology. Neither is he will- 
ing to follow unreservedly the socialist 
orators and the sensational romancists 
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“who paint society with the brush of a 
Goya and the pen of a Zola.” They tell 
the truth that they see, but they neither 
see nor tell the whole truth. Looking 
back over sixty years of deeply inter- 
ested personal observation of the 
changes that have been going on in the 
thought and activity of the western 
world, Mr. Harrison sees again the 
vision of a new heaven and a new earth, 
“man’s earth having grown to be a real 
heaven, and our new heaven having be- 
come a regenerated earth.” 

The best evidence that his vision is 
one of realities Mr. Harrison finds in 
simple facts that no one disputes. In 
his own lifetime he has seen the death 
rate reduced from 20 to 40 per cent. in 
civilized communities, so that population 
increases, notwithstanding a diminishing 
birth rate. He remembers when little 
children climbed chimneys to sweep 
them, and such hideous things as ghastly 
hangings in public, burials of the dead 
in great cities, poisonous wells, general 
illiteracy, wages at 10 shillings per week, 
the old English pauper system, and 
slaveholding by British subjects. Some 
evils have increased in area, but not, Mr. 
Ha-rison thinks, in intensity. It is diffi- 
cult to strike a true balance, but the 
balance is plainly to the credit side. 

And the diminution of evil has not 
been accidental. Society has not spon- 
taneously cured itself. The countless 
more or less organized movements for 
social betterment have been too often 
superficial, formal, partial, deceptive, at 
the best, and hypocritical at the worst. 
Nevertheless they have surely, altho 
slowly, achieved results, and this in the 
face of the most disturbing transition 
that our planet has known. Steam, elec- 
tricity, photography, steel, instruments 
and machinery have transformed our 
material environment. with — incredible 
tapidity, while science has as marvel- 
ously broadened our intellectual horizon 
and changed our moral outlook. Inci- 
dentally, the religious structure on which 
the old civilization reposed has been 
shaken. Inevitably so profound a trans- 
formation — material, intellectual and 
moral—has bred new fiifficulties and 
new evils. Nevertheless, we have made 
headway against them. 

The reason for this large measure of 





success, of undeniable betterment, the 
ground for hope and faith, Mr. Harri- 
son finds in the corresponding change 
that has been taking place in essential 
religion, as distinguished from its old 
dogmatic formulation. Like all things 
else, religion has been and is being 
renewed. It is becoming “a compound 
of science, ethic, art and love.” It is at 
once practical and moral, and by means 
of it we shall have a radical reorganiza- 
tion of our whole industrial and social 
life; not a mechanical socialism, but a 
social structure quick with humanity, 
intelligence and practical good sense. 

We have not spoken the language of 
exaggeration in saying that every one 
should read Mr. Harrison’s report upon 
the moral state of mankind. Not in 
many a day has the optimistic note been 
sounded so strong and true from a silver 
horn. 

a 


Comrades and Sweethearts 


WE have rarely, if ever, published a 
contribution on a more important sub- 
ject than that in the present issue on 
“Why Do Not Educated Women 
Marry?” It is not a question of the 
happiness of a few individuals, but the 
future of civilized races depends upon it. 
If the more intellectual and culturable 
members of both sexes decline to tnarry, 
as in increasing numbers they do, no 
religious revival, no moral reformation, 
no political purification, no financial 
management, no social reorganization 
and no advance in science, can prevent 
the degeneration of the race. All of 
these things are in fact dependent upon 
the improvement or at least the main- 
tenance of the present standard of 
natural capacity. If the spiritually gift- 
ed of a generation become priests and 
nuns, and the intellectually gifted be- 
come celibate professors, tho it be but 
one among ten thousand, there is no 
conceivable way by which the loss to 
humanity can be repaired in future 
generations. 

In how far the college men and wom- 
en constitute the intellectual elite of the 
country it is not necessary to discuss 
here. Some of them are in this class, 
and these alone we are considering. 
None of the universities could keep up 

































































































their numbers thru the descendants of 
their alumni, altho the coeducational col- 
leges could come nearer to doing this 
than the segregated colleges for men 
and women. 

Of the educated women who do not 
marry some are unfitted for marriage by 
constitution or temperament, and go to 
college because it is the best way to be- 
come self-supporting. Then there are 
some who have become spoiled as wives 
and mothers by their college training. 
They acquire false ideas of relative 
values and become exclusively absorbed 
in bookish things. This class is very 
much smaller than the opponents of the 
education of women believe, but it un- 
deniably exists. 

But our contributor is a representative 
of another class of which we hear Tittle 
because few will confess to belonging to 
it, the Great Unasked. Her confession 
is obviously frank and sincere, and is, 
we presume, as accurate as any such 
self-revelation can be. Her education 
has not “gone to her head,” as it does 
with some girls, alienating them from 
practical life and filling them with an ex- 
aggerated sense of their own superiority. 
It is safe to say, in so far as it is safe to 
say it in advance of any woman, that she 
would make a good wife. It is also safe 
to say that eligible parties have come 
within the orbit of her wide acquaint- 
anceship, so the question is why none of 
them have been attracted to her. 

She apparently wants to know if it is 
her own fault. We are free tc say that 
we think it is, tho the men may be equal- 
ly at fault for not discerning in her the 
qualities they desire in a wife. But has 
she shown to them or to any one of them 
that she possessed those qualities? She 
has shown herself likable and they have 
liked her. Had she shown herself lov- 

able, they would have loved her. Do her 
best men friends know this side of her 
nature as well as the casual reader of 
Tue INDEPENDENT? We should not be 
surprised to receive a dozen letters next 
week from men who want just this kind 
of a wife, possibly among them one from 
some masculine friend who had talked 
with her and walked with her and 
waltzed with her and yet has not known 
her. We should not undertake to for- 
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ward such letters, however, for she must 
reveal herself in her own way to the man 
whom she regards as worthy of such a 
revelation. She must let him know that 
she is capable of being a sweetheart as 
well as a comrade. How she is to do 
this she must determine for herself. We 
are not recommending any unwomanly 
tactics, quite the contrary. A look, a 
word, a touch will suffice if he is respon- 
sive ; if not there is no harm done for he 
will guess nothing. The Oriental woman 
who veils her face leaves her eyes un- 
covered. The educated woman veils 
even her eyes. In the fairy tale the hero 
sees the enchanted princess thru a gap in 
the hedge. If the hedge had been tight 
he would never have had the courage to 
brave its thorns and she would have been 
still sleeping instead of living happily 
ever after. 

There are many good reasons why men 
should marry. There is practically only 
one reason why they do. Men do not 
as a rule marry from a sense of duty to 
society, for the improvement of the race, 
to get intellectual companionship, to con- 
form to the wishes of their parents, to 
establish their social positions, to acquire 
a dot, or to get a housekeeper. They 
marry because they fall in love. The 
other reasons dominant in other ages and 
other countries have been largely elim- 
inated in modern America, throwing 
upon the last the whole duty of match- 
making. This is, we believe, a great ad- 
vance in civilization. But it in part ac- 
counts for the fact that so many good 
matches are not made, 

The educated American does not pre- 
fer stupidity to intelligence. He wants 
co-operation and companionship in a 
wife, rather than humble service. He 
desires both a comrade and a sweetheart 
but if he does not find them in combina- 
tion he takes the second and in general 
he is quite right about it, too. But that 
explains why he sometimes passes blind- 
ly by women who are his equals and 
would make good wives in every respect 
and takes up some goose of a girl who 
may perhaps turn out to be a dragging, 
nagging nuisance for life. He discov- 
ered in her or thought he discovered a 
nature capable of arousing his affection 
and responding to it. This discovery 
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may have come about thru accident or 
design on her part. But the educated 
woman of his own class would have been 
on her guard to prevent such an accident 
and would have deemed it beneath her 
to give any encouragement to any lover- 
like advances unless preceded by formal 
and avowed negotiations. That is where 
she makes her mistake. She is behind 
the times in her methods, perhaps behind 
any times, 

“Two things greater than all things are: 

The one is love and the other is war.” 

In modern practice neither is preceded 
by a declaration. A young man does not 
decide in cold blood that he wants to get 
married and proceed in a logical way by 
drawing up a list of specifications for his 
ideal wife and then checking off his 
feminine acquaintances to see which cor- 
responds to it most nearly. Instead he 
gropes about as tho he were playing 
blind man’s buff, hitting against the fur- 
niture and knocking things over, until 
by some lucky chance he comes upon a 
warm human hand and seizes it. It is 
not always chance. Sometimes the hand 
is held out toward him by one who can 
see. If women- want the right of pro- 
posal they may have it to keep. We men 
rarely have occasion to use it. Mrs. 
Anne Warner, in a recent story, tells of 
an inquisitive mother who wanted to 
know all the details of her daughter’s 
engagement : 

“I’m not curious, Emily, but how did he be- 
gin? Did he take yc ir hand, or did he put 
his arm around you? I’ve always wondered 
about proposals; I did’nt have a real one my- 
self, I just stepped on a snake when I was out 
walking with your father.” 

But our anonymous bachelor of arts 
is not afraid of snakes. She has dissect- 
ed them in the biological laboratory. 
Well, then, she will have to devise her 
own method, unless perchance the little 
blind god take pity on her and place in 
her path, at the psychological moment, 
whatever is for the new woman the 
equivalent of the snake, something pow- 
erful enough to disturb for a moment 
her cultivated equipoise, to break down 
her carefully erected barrier, and to dis- 
close her to her companion as she is, no 
goddess, not even a muse, but a human 
being, who like himself. needs sympathy, 
love and help, 


gyt 


Revolutions South of Us 


NicaraGua’s President, Zelaya, has 
been moved by the ambition that drove 
Barrios to plot and fight for control of 
all the Central American countries. But 
he was confronted in the north by Cab- 
rera, a ruler of a similar type, and re- 
strained by the joint disapproval of the 
United States and Mexico. Now Es- 
trada, who helped him to obtain the 
power he has abused, and who received 
high and profitable office as a reward, 
turns against him and seeks his place, 
with much talk about patriotism and the 
“rehabilitation of liberty.” We see no 
evidence to prove that the people of 
Nicaragua would be better off under 
Estrada than they have been under 
Zelaya. Bearing in mind the history of 
the revolutionist leader, and judging 
from numerous instances in the past, we 
should guess that Estrada has his eyes on 
the revenue and longs for power to levy 
taxes. It may be that we underestimate 
his patriotism, but we suspect that he is 
saying to himself that Zelaya has enough 
and should retire to Paris or some other 
comfortable European capital. 


It is unfortunate that the people of 
Nicaragua, of whom we hear nothing ex- 
cept when they are fighting under some 
revolutionist or ambitious despot, cannot 
be governed by some one who is honest 


and truly patriotic. Their condition will 
improve after the completion of the 
Panama Canal. Then they will be as- 
sisted by immigration from the North, 
and our Government will not be inclined 
to tolerate the continuous unrest which 
is due to the rule or the quarrels of am- 
bitious thieves. 

Such rulers have been the curse of 
Santo Domingo, where now, after some 
years of peace, during which the revenue 
has been collected and used honestly, 
under the direction of officers who are. 
really agents of our Government, a revo- 
lution has broken out that menaces this 
favorable condition of affairs. Once 
more it is the attempt of rascals to get 
hold of the tax receipts. Our Govern- 
ment may reasonably refrain for the 
present from interfering in Nicaragua, 
but it should send two or three gunboats 
to the north coast of Santo Domingo. 
It should not fail to support the Govern- 
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ment of Santo Domingo, which has been 
true to the agreement under which a 
large part of the revenue, honestly col- 
lected, has been used in paying the re- 
public’s just debts. , 


The Conquest of the Tropics 


ALL the countries of the temperate 
zone have now become, some of them 
absolutely and some of them compara- 
tively, so crowded with population that 
the question of an outlook for the white 
race into the tropics is of much more 
than passing interest. So far it has al- 
most been a rule that white men in the 
tropics either did not live long or else 
that their vitality was almost inevitably 
sapped and their energy greatly lessened 
by tropical conditions. This effect of 
the tropics used to be attributed to the 
enervating influence of the climate it- 
self, but we have learned to recognize 
the reason more definitely. The night 
air all over the world used to be consid- 
ered very unhealthful—until we discov- 
ered that the main reason why in most 
countries the leaving of windows open 
at night was fraught with danger was 
not because the night air, which is indeed 
a little purer than the day air, found its 
way in, but because the mosquito, whose 
favorite hunting time is at night, for, 
strange as it may seem, he does not stand 
the sun well, took advantage of the open 
window to find a way to his victims to 
inoculate them with various diseases. The 
question of health in the tropics is almost 
entirely a question of control of the mos- 
quitoes. 

Dr. W. C. Gorgas, who is in control 
of the sanitation of the Canal Zone at 
Panama for the United States Govern- 
ment, delivering the address as presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City in the second week 
in June, dwelt particularly on this feat- 
ure of the “Conquest of the Tropics for 
the White Race,” and his address, as 
published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for June 19, makes 
it very clear that the great problem of 
making the tropics habitable for the 
white man has been solved. The death 
rate among the men employed in the 
Canal Zone for 1908 is, according to Dr. 
Gorgas, “probably. not any higher than 


that of a similar body of men doing the 
same work in New York State.” The 
death rate for Americans, taking into 
account all causes, including violence, is 
under 10 per 1,000. This is, of course, 
for a selected population of men who 
were very healthy to begin with or they 
would not have gone to Panama, but 
the death rate is no higher than for sim- 
ilar populations in the healthiest localities 
in the United States, and it is much lower 
than that from most parts of the coun- 
try. These magnificent health condi- 
tions obtain also among all the Govern- 
ment employees. In 1908, out of nearly 
45.c0o men employed bv the Govern- 
inent. less than 600 died. The rate pez 
thousand was just about thirteen. There 
had been constant improvement in this 
matter ever since the Government se- 
cured control of the situation,’ In 1905, 
out of 16,000 employees, there were 427 
deaths—a death rate of nearly 26 per 
thousand. In 1906, when the number of 
employees almost doubled, the death rate 
rose to over 41 per thousand. In 1907, 
in spite of a very large increase in the 
number of employees, up to nearly 40,- 
000, the death rate fell back below 29 per 
thousand. In 1908, as we have said, 
this death rate was more than cut in two, 
making Panama the most healthy place 
in the tropical world, as healthy as any 
of our large cities and much healthier 
than most of the cities of Europe. Even 
among the inhabitants who are not em- 
ployed by the Government the death rate 
has fallen correspondingly. It has been 
nearly cut in two since the Government 
has completed its work for the sanitation 
of the Isthmus. Work on the canal be- 
fore this time has always greatly added 
to the death rate in Panama, but under 
American methods the Canal has proved 
a great blessing, instead of the curse that 
it was, by the introduction of foreign 
labor and all the abuses that came in 
their train. A greater triumph for mod- 
ern medical methods could not be chron- 
icled than this. 

All this has been accomplished by the 
application of the single principle that 
the mosquito is responsible for the dis- 
case and the debility of the tropics. The 
one thing that has been kept in view al- 
ways has been the destruction and eradi- 
cation of the breeding places of the mos- 
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quito. Stagnant water of all kinds has 
been gotten rid of. Subsoil tiling makes 
the ideal antimalarial drainage system ; it 
does away entirely with mosquito breed- 
ing, and after it is once laid no further 
expenditure is necessary in keeping the 
ditch open. A superficial ditch, owing 
to the rapidity of tropical growth, is dan- 
gerous and a very expensive matter to 
keep clean. Some of the suggestions 
where drainage is not possible should be 
helpful to many country places around 
New York bothered by mosquitoes dur- 
ing the summer. Where a town is sit- 
uated near a large swamp or lake, for in- 
stance, the mosquito larve can live only 
around the edges of the water, where 
they are protected by grass and alge 
from fish, or in holes made by the feet 
of animals in the soft soil along the mar- 
gins of the water. *.At Panama they have 
kept the brush and grass cut and see that 
no animals have access. Where the town 
is situated near a small stream the banks 
and the stream itself are kept free from 
grass and alge. 

One feature of the prophylactic work 


against the mosquito in Panama that has 
not received the attention it deserves in 
other places, but that Dr. Gorgas consid- 
ers of the greatest significance, is the re- 
moval of brushwood. He says: “Brush 
cutting we regard as second only to 
drainage in importance as an antimalarial 


measure. If brush and grass are thick 
about a dwelling mosquitoes seek them 
as shelter from the wind and in continu- 
ous stretches of this the anopheles—the 
malaria-breeding mosquito—will wander 
by short flights a mile or more from a 
breeding place. A clear space of a hun- 
dred yards will, as a rule, stop her flight. 
We keep the brush grass cut within a 
hundred yards of the point to be pro- 
tected.” This is a large item of expense, 
as both grow very rapidly at Panama, but 
it has been found well worth the while, 
and now in many cases the ground is in 
such condition that horse mowers and 
scythes can be employed with results 
that are very striking. Colon, where the 
insects were an almost intolerable pest, 
is now nearly free from mosquitoes of all 
kinds. Even culex, the non-disease bear- 
ing mosquito, which is very strong on the 
wing, has almost entirely disappeared. 
Dr. Gorgas does not hesitate to. say 
that “the debility from which the white 
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man has suffered in the past at Panama 
and in other tropical countries is due to 
malaria principally, and that if he pro- 
tects himself from this infection he will 
remain as strong and vigorous as if he 
were living in a temperate climate.” Dr. 
Gorgas points for the proof of this to the 
conditions of health which now obtain 
among the Americans at Panama. He 
considers that this opens up the tropics 
absolutely to the white race, and that 
during the next few centuries there will 
be a definite tendency on the part of the 
white man to drift into the tropics. He 
ventures to predict that “after the lapse 
of a period, say equal to that which now 
separates us from the Norman Conquest 
of England, localities -n ihe tropics will 
be the centers of as powerful and as cul- 
tured a white civilization as any that will 
then exist in the temperate zones.” This 
is a glorious prospect, and the initiation 
of its possibility by our work on the Canal 
is of itself enough to make us feel proud 
of what the American Government and 
American medical men have accom- 
plished in this great field. 


SJ 
Our readers have al- 
ready been informed of 
the prospective increase 
in price of THE INDEPENDENT on Janu- 
ary I, 1910. Elsewhere in this issue an 
opportunity is given to our present sub- 
scribers to extend their subscriptions at 
the old rate. The increase from two to 
three dollars is a necessity, but we are 
anxious to do all we can not to have the 
weight of the increase fall on the read- 
ers who have given THE INDEPENDENT 
their loyal support for so many years. 
Even at three dollars, THe INDEPEND- 
ENT is one of the less expensive weekly 
magazines, Several of our neighbors 
charge four dollars, and one charges five 
dollars and twenty cents. The new rate 
is really the old rate, for in 1898 our 
price was reduced from three to two 
dollars, and now, after eleven years, ow- 
ing to the increased cost of all commod- 
ities, we are obliged to revert to our 
former price. Our readers, we are sure, 
will approve, for we have received many 
letters wondering how we can give so 
much for so little. It is our object at the 


Our Increased 
Price 


. new price to improve and enlarge THE 


INDEPENDENT and to make our maga- 
zine indispensable to the reading public. 




















An article in McClure’s 
Magazine exposes the 
methods and the extent 
of the white slave trade, the vilest of 
all trades, which by cajolery, deception 
and force supply young women for 
marts of infamy. It is a shame to our 
great cities in our centers of civiliza- 
tion that such places exist, and a further 
shame that it is a business to pro- 
vide victims for them, and worst shame 
of all that they are protected for the 
profit there is in them by the foulest of 
political leaders. One can hope and half 
believe that there is some exaggeration 
in the story told of the extent of the evil, 
but we cannot doubt, for the evidence is 
clear, that it has been encouraged by the 
very men whose business it ought to be 
to suppress it. The whole subject is so 
low that one is almost unwilling to touch 
it even to reform it, but that is no reason 
why it should not be attacked. There is 
too much of a stupid opinion that it is a 
necessary evil, even a protection to other 
innocents; but the truth is that as it ex- 
ists it is the foe of social purity, the 
breeder of disease and shame, and that it 
stands in the way of honest marriage and 
decent family life. It is not its poor vic- 
tims only who are condemned by it to 
the unwedded life. Women in their own 
defense should rise against it and sup- 
press it, while any political power which 
in New York or Philadelphia profits by 
it the men who vote should hunt from 
office with angry contempt. And yet 
Judge Gaynor, Tammany’s candidate, 
answers this article simply with a torrent 
of abusive adjectives, and the apology 
that three authors argue that social vice 
cannot be escaped. 
Cd 

—_ Prophecy is a very uncer- 
nie al tain business, but we hope 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the 
famous Irish leader, is correct in his 
anticipation that within five years Ire- 
land will get Home Rule. It will come 
soonest, he thinks, if the Lords reject 
the budget, for that will mean speedy 
dissolution and a general election, which 
will carry in a Liberal majority and cut 
the claws of the Lords. Their power of 
veto will be made only suspensory until 


The Vilest of 
Trades 


another election. If the Upper House . 


accepts the budget, the present House of 
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Commons will hold on for another year, 
and be followed by a Conservative ma- 
jority at the next election. The Irish do 
not care which party gives them Home 
Rule, and Mr, O’Connor seems to expect 
it then from the Conservatives, who, he 
says, have alWays given them more than 
the Liberals. Ireland asks for nothing 
more than local government as to local 
affairs, much as in this country a State 
government exists in complete consis- 
tency with loyalty to the general Govern- 
ment. One wonders why, when Ireland 
is allowed her separate sub-Parliament, 
Scotland and Wales, and England also, 
should not be allowed theirs, and thus 
relieve Parliament of its burden of 
local legislation. 


Professor James has de- 
scribed the great scien- 
tist as a man who had an 
intense desire to prove himself right 
coupled with an intense anxiety lest he 
should make a mistake. Cesare Lom- 
broso, the Italian criminologist who die: 
last week, missed being a great scientist 
because he lacked the second of these 
qualifications. He raided -new territory, 
but he was not able to annex it to the 
realm of human knowledge. His work is 
impossible to accept as a whole, yet it 
contains the germ of more than one new 
science. He lacked the common acquire- 
ments of our modern men of science, 
thoroness, caution and _ discrimination, 
but he possessed the rarer virtues of 
originality, brilliancy and daring. His 
son-in-law, Professor Ferrero, the his- 
torian of Rome, who recently lectured in 
this country, said of him: 

“In spite of the fact that he is considerej 
one of the greatest psychologists of this cen- 
tury, there is no one who has less penetration. 
Great in theoretical psychology, he is as in- 
genuous as a child in practical psychology and 
easily mistakes a fool for a great genius or 
a knave for an ingenuous enthusiast.” 

A good example of this defect, as well as 
of his openness of mind and honesty of 
purpose, is his recent investigation of 
Eusapia Pallidino, resulting in his con- 
version to spiritualism, which he had all 
his life opposed. How much truth there 
is in the two theories with which his 
name is chiefly associated, that great 
criminals are insane or physically abnor- 
mal and that great geniuses are like them 
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in this respect, is-left for the future to 
determine. Tho his conclusions were too 
rash and sweeping, he should not be held 
responsible for all the sensational forms 
in which they have been popularized. 
rt 
The death of Justice 
Peckham leaves eight 
living members of the 
United States Supreme Court, of whom 
three, Chief Justice Fuller, Justice Har- 
lan and Justice Brewer, are entitled to 
resign for age, being over seventy years 
old, as was Justice Peckham. But seven- 
ty years do not. bring old age in these 
days, and our justices, like other men, 
prefer to work as long as they are able; 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Harlan 
are in their seventy-seventh year. Jus- 
tice Peckham was one of the ablest men 
who have ever graced the bench, and a 
number of his decisions have been of 
capital importance to the commercial and 
financial business of the country. No one 
questions their soundness, but it is much 
questioned whether the law they are 
based on is a wise one; and President 
Taft has announced that he will advise 
Congress to modify its legislation as to 
trusts which in many cases forbids such 
agreements between railroads as’ may 
be of advantage to the public, legis- 
lation which was intended to operate 
rather against monopoly in manufac- 
tures. Justice Peckham was a Democrat, 
and President Taft may not find it an 
easy task to select a Democratic lawyer 
of the first rank to take his place. The 
names already mentioned are not of men 
much known to the country for their 
legal prominence and ability. 
So 
A Competiinasios On the plea of Church 
Chai unity the Welsh Bish- 
op of St. Davids is 
arguing vigorously against disestablish- 
ment in Wales. The Church of England 
is, he says, a comprehensive Church, the 
National Church, and to lose it would 
be a sad loss to Church unity. In Wales 
it is not a national Church; quite the 
contrary: it is simply the Established 
Church, the Church of a minority, to 
which certain special privileges are giv- 
en by the superior power of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. The fact 
that it is established does not make for 
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unity, but the reverse. Let it be dis- 
established, and like all the other denom- 
inations, depend solely on the good will 
of the people, and the ill will that goes 
with superior claims will pass away. 
All will be on equal terms and a real 
unity among them all, with a unity of 
condition, will be advanced. When the 
Bishop speaks of comprehension as a 
peculiar mark of the Established Church, 
that is true; it is comprehensive, and it 
ought to be. But so are other Churches 
comprehensive. Insisting on bishops, it 
is no more comprehensive than other 
Churches that have bishops or have 
none. In theology it is comprehensive, 
and so are other Churches, as everybody 
knows who follows the current of dis- 
cussion. It is willing to take in all who 
wish to live a Christian life, and so are 
other Churches. Just where the com- 
prehension comes in it is not easy to see. 
What gives offense is its claim to special 
privileges granted by the State which 
are denied to others. 


Not long ago a man 
, about seventy years of 

Coming age, told “a ‘of our 
correspondents the following story 
of the method employed by a mulatto 
boy to escape from slavery. About the 
year 1850, in the city of Louisville, Ky., 
there were a number of slaveholders who 
were very earnest in their religious be- 
lief, and who threw no obstacles in the 
way when any of their slaves took ad- 
vantage of the meager facilities to learn 
to read that were afforded in the after- 
noon Sunday schools in some of the 
churches. The owners, especially reli- 
gious ladies, were open to the argument 
that if a slave could read the Bible he 
would stand a much better chance of sav- 
ing his soul after death, and that Chris- 
tian men and women should do at least 
as much in religious teaching for Afri- 
cans on American soil as they were asked 
to do by means of foreign missionaries. 
But worldly prudence made them draw 
the line at learning to read written let- 
ters. No slave was openly taught to write 
or to read written English words, and 
for a very good reason. A mulatto boy 
who was employed about the house and 
stable of his master had thus learned to 
read in Sunday school, and, being blessed 
with more will power and intelligence 
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than the majority of his race, he re- 
solved, if possible, to learn clandestinely 
to write. He obtained a little help at 
wide intervals from an anti-slavery white 
man whom he would visit when, as a fa- 
vor, he could obtain leave of absence 
from his master. He preserved scraps of 
written paper that were found about the 
house in which he worked, especially 
those written by his master, and his 
handwriting was thus in time purposely 
formed to resemble that of the man who 
owned him. Combined with this acquisi- 
tion, which he kept secret, he made him- 
self useful to his master in a business 
way, and when about twenty years of 
age was frequently sent to Jeffersonville, 
Ind., provided with a special pass to be 
inspected by the officers on the ferryboat, 
on errands or various matters of busi- 
ness. Finally he forged a pass which 
gave him permission to travel northward 
in Indiana. After reaching Richmond 


(the Quaker settlement) his way was 
made easy by anti-slavery sympathizers, 
his own scanty savings having been ex- 
hausted, and within a week after leaving 
Kentucky he was in Canada, from which 
locality he wrote a letter to his master, 


explaining the circumstances of his 
escape to freedom. The handwriting on 
the letter proved that he was telling the 
truth, and, while his master regretted 
the loss, he was not averse to showing 
the letter to some of his white friends 
who had known the mulatto boy. They 
all took it as a joke, and many white men 
said, “A smart nigger like that ought to 
be free.” Query at this date in 1909: 
Did the mulatto do wrong in committing 
forgery? If the struggle against slavery 
were still going on, the question would 
strike the mind of an abolitionist very 
much after the rule that all is fair in war 
if not in love. For this story we are in- 
debted to Charles K. Needham, of New 
Albany, Ind. 
as 


Texas Democrats are discussing a 
question not wholly academic—whether 
the last Democratic platform binds 
Democrats now; Mr. Bryan, who is a 
prospective Texan, declaring it does, and 


Senator Bailey asserting that it does not. ° 


In such a debate we go with the Senator 


THE INDEPENDENT 


as against the thrice ex-candidate. A 
platform ought to bind nobody unless hx 
personally pledges himself to it. Ever) 
man should carry his platform unde: 
his own hat, and be ready to chang 
it when he thinks it right. Th 
insurgent Congressmen are not tied t 
the Republican platform, but have th: 
right to do what they think is ior the in- 
terest of their constituents, and equally 
Senator Bailey has the right to represent 
his State as against the Democratic plat 
ford, and this is innocent States rights. 
a ‘ 

The way the constitution intended to 
disfranchise the negro in Alabama was 
carried is illustrated by a little analysis 
of the figures. There were 81,724 bal- 
lots cast against the constitution. These 
votes were cast in the white counties. 
There were 108,613 votes recorded in its 
favor ; but the remarkable fact is that the 
heavy majorities for it were reported 
from the densely black counties. Thus, 
Dallas County has 2,525 white males of 
voting age, and 9,871 blacks of voting 
age. But the vote returned was 8,125 
for ratification and 235 against. It is 
perfectly plain this was a case of fraud, 
but the padded vote was necessary to 
secure the adoption. And so the people 
rule, and the constitution has disfran- 
chised a hundred thousand white voters 
alone in Alabama, and given the State 
over to a political oligarchy. 

Js 

Thirty years ago young men were 
leaving the Baptist ministry bécause they 
were required to preach close commun- 
ion. Now there is nobody hereabouts to 
defend it. Even Professor Wilkinson is 
silent. But in the South the doctrine. 
still survives. A Baptist church in At- 
lanta called Hugh S. Wallace to be its 
pastor. He told them that he did not be- 
lieve in close communion, but they said 
that made no difference and unanimously 
called him. But the ministers refused 
to ordain him and the people still stood 
by him. A second time the committee of 
ministers declined, and this time the 
church weakened and Mr. Wallace with- 
drew, but he has set up a tent to preach 
in and will build a church of his own. 
And this in Atlanta! 
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A black man named Johnson is the 
heavy-weight champion of the fistic 
world, and crowds of colored people are 
very proud of him. And yet he will add 
not one farthing of value to his race. 
To be sure it is a fine thing to have the 
ambition to do anything well, and physi 
cal prowess and skill are not to be de- 
spised; but skill: devoted to prize-fight- 
ing gives no wealth to the country and 
no moral character to its citizens. The 
negro race is lowered in character by the 
success of every prize-fighter, and its 
legitimate ambition is diverted or weak- 
ened. One man who raises a good crop 
of good yams and goobers is better than 
a thousand such. 

& 


They tell the story that some five 
vears ago, when the favorite applicant 
for the position of superintendent of 
schools in the Kentucky county in which 
Louisville is situated was required to 
pass an examination, he gave the follow- 
ing answers to questions about the loca- 
tions of cities: 

Prague is in Russia. 

Aberdeen is in Germany. 

Venice is in France. 

Oporto is in Italy. 

Callao is in Ireland. 

Malaga is in Malesia. 

Lyons is in Belgium. 

_ Batavia is the capital of a country in 
South America. 
& 


The Spanish Ambassador to the Quir- 
inal, who returns to Madrid to assume 
the post of Foreign Minister in the new 
Liberal Cabinet, says that Spain is likely 
to “denounce”—which means either to 
end or amend—the Concordat with the 


- Vatican. That will be worth watching. 


[t will be interesting to learn whether 
the Vatican does not really prefer condi- 
tions as in France, under which the 
Pope will have full control of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, with no interference by 
the Crown. In France this new liberty 
is much appreciated, altho the assump- 
tion by the State of Church property is 
deeply resented. 


as 


Lady Cook is visiting this country 
from England, and recalls the time 
when she, as Tennessee Claflin, and her 
sister, Mrs. Woodhull, were sent to 





Ludlow jail for publishing “obscenity” 
in Woodhull and Claflin’s Journal, She 
says it was a journal devoted to wom- 
an’s suffrage, and its utterances would 
attract little notice now. It is agreeable 
to have such representations made, but 
older persons well remember that wom- 
an’s rights of suffrage were much the 
least of the utterances of that paper, and 
that suffragists’ journals did not send 
their editors to jail. 


a 


Six hundred Chinese young men ap- 
peared at Peking a few weeks ago as 
candidates for the scholarships given on 
the basis of the returned excessive in- 
demnity fund. They were examined 
very strictly and competitively, and 
somewhat less than fifty were chosen 
and will soon be in this country to enter 
our schools and colleges. We trust they 
will be treated with special considera- 
tion, for the sake of China itself, and for 
the influence they will have for the 
mutual good will of the two countries in 
the next fifty years. 


 & 


The conditions of Church and State 
might be worse in France, even under 
the present separation of the two. The 
Bishop of Rodez is Charles de Ligonnés, 
and he has been unanimously elected 
mayor of the commune of Auxillac. He 
has been a municipal counselor for thirty 
years, and was acting mayor while su- 
perior of the clerical seminary. 

& 


If a nation will have a mighty navy it 
must either pay the bill or saddle “it on 
posterity, in which case it pays the inter- 
est indefinitely, Such is the case with 
Germany, which finds itself burdened 
with a deficit of $125,000,000 for the 
year, which must be met by an enormous 
loan. This makes Socialists, and ought to. 


as 


Harvard Law School would be willing 
to allow a young woman to study law, 
but higher authorities forbid. Theo- 
logical schools generally will now allow 
women to study and take degrees, and 
in a few years Harvard may be expected 
to reach the level of fairness and de- 
cency in this respect. 

















Financial 


American Securities 


THE editors of two or three prominent 
European financial journals, also repre- 
sentatives of several powerful European 
banking houses, are now in this country 
making investigations as to the founda- 
tions of our returning prosperity. Their 
opinions and conclusions, set forth in in- 
terviews published here and in reports 
cabled across the Atlantic to their 
journals or financial associates, are high- 
ly favorable and tend to promote Euro- 
pean investment in our securities.. At the 
same time, however, feverish speculation 
on the New York Stock Exchange repels 
European investors who are conservative 
and cautious. While optimistic reports 
have been going to London from the in- 
vestigating tourists, the Bank of .Eng- 
land has raised its rate three times in as 
many weeks, and it is quite well under- 
stood that this action was caused directly 
or indirectly by the very large borrow- 
ings there by the speculative_American 
capitalists who are believed to be respon- 
sible for the extraordinary movement in 
Steel shares. It is true that there is 
abundant evidence of returning prosper- 
ity, resting upon solid foundations, but 
actual investment by foreigners in our 
securities is not encouraged by such a 
stock market as has been seen here for 
some weeks past, a market dominated 
by the movement that carried a 3 per 
cent. stock to 947%, and that clearly re- 
quired enormous capital for its support. 
Transactions in Steel shares last week 
were 30 per cent. of the total, but the re- 
markable advance has been checked. 
The price at the close was 8 points below 
the recent maximum, and there were de- 
clines thruout the active list. This was 
due in part to the Bank of England’s 
high rate. The reaction is not to be de- 
plored. 

& 


New York’s Franchise Tax 


In 1899 the New York law imposing 
a special tax upon the franchises of pub- 
lic service corporations was enacted. 
The collection of this tax has been stren- 
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uously opposed, and the amount due an 
unpaid at the present time, with interest 
excceds $50,000,000. The constitution- 
ality of the statute has been attacked, but 
in vain. Contests in individual cases 
have been given to referees, and the 
delay in cases of this kind has been 
scandalous. The present Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr. O'Malley, has taken up the 
matter with much vigor, and his conten- 
tions with respect-to the methods of as- 
sessment were sustained last week in a 
decision upon a test case by the State's 
court of last resort. Of course, it is not 
to be expected that the great sum in ar 
rears will now be paid promptly, but . 
most of the grounds of objection have 
been cut away and collection of a con- 
siderable part of the tax at last appears 
to be in sight. In New York City alone, 
the sum due on January 1 from street 
railway, gas and electric lighting com- 
panies was $30,351,413. Under the 
court’s decision this will suffer some re- 
duction, but the arrears, with interest, 
still amount to about $35,000,000. Near- 
ly half as much is due in other parts of 
the State. 


ed 
.... Lhe capital of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company has been increased from 


$1,000,000 to $3,000,000, and the surplus 
from $500,000 to $4,500,000. The un- 
divided profits, as shown by the recently 
published statement, are $1,564,340, the 
deposits $44,690,189, and the total re- 
sources $52,124,547. 


....The American Real Estate Com- 
pany has bought, for investment and as 
a permanent home for its principal office, 
the eleven story modern office building 
known as the Night and Day Bank 
Building, at the southeast corner of 
Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth street. 
The price is said to have been about © 
$2,000,000. This building was erected 
in 1905, and is admirably situated. Start- 
ing in 1888 with a capital of only $100,- 
ooo, the American Real Estate Company 
has become one of the largest corpora- 
tions of its kind, its real estate holdings 
amounting to about $15,000,000. 








FINANCIAL 


Joseph T. Talbert 


Mr. JosepH T. TALBERT, to whose 
election as vice-president of the National 
City Bank we referred last week, was 
born in Mississippi forty-three years ago. 
His family lost heavily in the War of the 
Rebellion, but the boy attended school 
and was graduated at the University of 
Mississippi, at Oxford, Miss., in 1883. 
As a youth he had banking experience in 
San Angelo, Tex., and at Fort Worth. 
He became a National Bank Examiner 
under James H. Eckels in 1893, with a 
circuit that included California and Colo- 
rado, and the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota. In 1897 he came 
to Chicago in his capacity of bank exam- 
iner, and a year later Mr, Eckels having 
assumed the presidency of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, Mr. Tal- 
bert was appointed cashier of the same 
bank. In 1904 he was advanced to the 
vice-presidency, which position he still 
holds. Two years ago Mr. Talbert was 
elected president of the Chicago Clearing 
House, which office he also now holds. 
Mr. Talbert is the man who arranged the 
merger of the Commercial National Bank 


and the Bankers’ National, of Chicago. 
He was associated in Chicago with John 
C. McKeon, now vice-president of the 
National Park Bank, and in Oxford with 
R. W. Jones, now of the National Re- 
serve Bank. Mr. Talbert is a golf enthu- 
siast and is president of the Chicago Golf 
Club, at Wheaton. He is a bachelor. 


rd 


....Darius O. Mills has been elected 
vice-president of the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., as successor to the late John L. 
Riker. Mr. Mills celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday on September 5, and has 
been a director of the Bank of New York 
for many years. He is also a director of 
the United States Trust Company, the 
Morton Trust Company, the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, and .many 
other well-known corporations. The 
Bank of New York, founded by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in 1784, is the oldest 
financial institution in the city, and ranks 
No. 1 in the list of members of the Clear- 
ing House Association, No. 2 being the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, which 
got its its charter in 1789 thru Aaron 

urr. 





INSURANCE 


Yale Readings in Insurance. Life Insur- 
ance, Fire Insurance. Edited by Lester 
W. Zartman, Ph. D., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, Yale Univer- 
sity. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 2 vols. $4.50. 

The “Yale Lectures on Life Insur- 
ance” and the “Yale Lectures on Fire 
and Miscellaneous Insurance,” which ap- 
peared some five years ago; have, for the 
past two years, been out of print, and 
the present volumes are intended to re- 
place the earlier ones. A large amount 
of entirely new matter has been incorpo- 
rated in the present work, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded of bringing the treatment 
of the various subjects up to date has 
been vigorously improved. The use of 
technical language merely because it is 
technical has been eschewed, and what- 
ever is said of the various subjects is 
very generally exprest in simple but 
clear language. In examining the book 


the reader is struck by the preponderance 
of papers by practical men, men who as 
presidents, actuaries, or other officers of 
life companies, having field experience 


with the problems they consider, are per- 
haps better qualified than are the more 
theoretical observers. If a study of the 
volume on life insurance were more uni- 
versal than is now the case, much of the 
doubt and uncertainty regarding insur- 
ance and its problems would be swept 
away. There would also be less likeli- 
hood of the popularity of assessment 
companies, becauseeif the man who was 
solicited for assessment insurance had 
read what Miles M. Dawson has written 
on the subject in the book we are con- 
sidering, he would be apt to select an old 
line company in preference. The papers 
included are by men who know the vari- 
ous problems that arise in life insurance 
and whose guidance is worth while. The 
same thing is true regarding the volume 
on fire insurance. The chapter on the 
co-insurance clause alone is worth the 
price of the book. But it contains rich- 
ness of material in many other fire insur- 
ance fields. The underwriter as well as 
the layman may easily learn much about 
rates and hazards, scientific fire rating, 
valued-policy laws, the conflagration haz- 
ard, marine insurance, steam boiler in- 
surance, employers’ liability insurance, 
Government insurance, the operation of 
compulsory workingmen’s insurance in 


Germany, aswell as other things not 
here enumerated by a very casual read- 
ing of the volume in which these subjects 
are treated. The. book forms a good 
working: basis for the insurance man or 
for the man who would Have’ or who 
ought to have either life or fire insurance. 
& 

Mr. E. Dana Duranb, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census, has appointed 
Mr. Miles M. Dawson (a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America) as an ex- 
pert.special agent to assist and advise 
concerning the census work on vital stat- 
istics. Mr. Durand invited the society to 
consider the advisability of appointing a 
permanent committee to co-operate with 
the Bureau of the Census in the work of 
preparing life tables, and in making such 
other suggestions as might seem needful 
in order to render the mortality statistics 
prepared: by: his bureau of greater actuar- 
ial value. After thoroly discussing the 
matter, the society, at its meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., on the 14th inst., 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
invitation of the Director of the United 
States Census Bureau be accepted, and 
that a committee of not less than five 
Fellows of the society be appointed by 
the president (which committee shall in- 
clude the president as chairman), and 
that said committee shall consider any 
and all questions relating to the collec- 
tion and compilation of vital statistics 
which may be submitted to it by the 
Bureau; shall make such suggestions to 
the Bureau as in the committee’s opinion 
may seem desirable, and shall communi- 
cate its recommendations to the Bureau 
in writing. The committee as appointed 
is constituted as follows: John K. Gore 
(president of the Actuarial Society), 
actuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Emory Mc- 
Clintock (ex-president of the Actuarial 
Society), vice-president amd actuary, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York; Arthur Hunter (secretary of the 
Actuarial Society), actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, New 
York; Henrv Moir (vice-president of the 
Actuarial Society), associate actuary of 
the Home Life Insurance Company, New 
York; H. J. Messenger, actuary of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford. Conn. 





